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REVIEW. 


The phage of the United States ; ap he Account of the 
Foreign Relations of the Country, from the First Treaty with 
.France in 1778, to the Treaty of Ghent in 1814, with Great 
- Britain. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 1826. pp. 381. 


Wuen we read the political writings, in which the question of 
our independence was originally discussed, they appear to be still a 
contemporary matter. e recur to the pages of Adam Smith, 
for example ; we ponder the observations of the cool, calculating 
economist, where he sets a value on the fame and character 
of the founders of our political greatness, as phlegmatically as 
he would appraise a bale of cotton ; and we ask ourselves,—Can 
-it be, that al this has ceased to be speculation, and has now 
become history? ‘ The persons,” he says, “ who now govern 
the resolutions of what they call their Continental Congress, 
feel in themselves at this moment a degree of importance, which, 
perhaps, the greatest subjects in Europe scarce feel. From 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and attorneys, they are become Sstates- 
men and legislators, and are employed in contriving a new form 
of government for an extensive empire, which, they flatter 
themselves, will become, and which, indeed, seems very likely 
to become, one of the greatest and most formidable that ever 
was in the world.” 
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Who are these upstart “ shopkeepers, tradesmen, and attorneys,” 
thus cavalierly condemned? Raised to a giddy elevation amidst 
the turbulent movements of rebellion, can it be, that they posses¢ 
integrity of character, experience of affairs, firmness of purpose, 
and vigor of intellect, sufficient to sustain them in their novel 
situation? Has the “ shopkeeper” Hancock acquired skill at the 
counter to conduct the deliberations of a revolutionary Congress ? 
Will the “tradesman” Franklin quit the narrow walk of a mechanic 
art, and expand at once to the full proportions of a statesman 
and legislator? In such an emergency, ‘ when the high roads 
are broken up, and the waters out; when a new and troubled 
scene is opened, and the file affords no precedent,” must not 
the “attorneys,” Adams and Jefferson, be overwhelmed in the 
stormy elements, which, like Massaniello, they could rouse into 
fury, but cannot control ? 

The lapse of a few years already furnishes a complet? answer 
to these questions. esas has affixed the sanction of un- 
paralleled suecess to “ the resolutions of what we call our Conti- 
nental Congress ;” and the glory of a nation made free by their 
magnanimity, of a world filled with the principles of liber- 
ty, which they dared to maintain, immortalizes the memory of 

at august assembly. ‘They knew their own strength. ey 
well appreciated the future destiny of their country. Sustained 
a the one, and animated by the contemplation of the other, they 
obeyed a voice within, which told them ; 

That, which in mean men we entitle patience, 

Is pale, cokd cowardice in noble breasts. 
And the infant republic, to which they then gave being, is now, 
under the influence of the institutions they established, hasten- 
ing onward with a giant’s steps in the path of greatness and of 
honor. 

These reflections very naturally pass through ovr minds on 
rising from a perusal of the history of our Diplomacy ;—the 
history of our negotiations, upon equal footing, with the mighty 
and the ancient states of Europe. This work exhibits our 
country as a member of the great family of civilized empires ; 
no longer a poor dependent colony ; no longer an humble prov- 
inee, receiving laws at the dictation of a foreign master, but 
herself imposing terms of peace,—pacis imponere morem,—and 
her alliance eagerly sought after by the proudest nations of the 
world. And had the author extended his researches to the 
present time, he would have shown her to us, the exemplar and 
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the guide of a new league of republics on this continent, who 
had been stimulated, by emulation of her, to achieve their own 
independence. 

his work is of permanent value to the statesman and his- 
torian. It unfolds, in a very satisfactory manner, the various 
negotiations, many of them extremely mtricate, in which the 
diplomatists of this country have, at successive periods, been 
engaged. It presents, indeed, a clear and intelligible view of 
our foreign relations, from the commencement of the govern- 
ment to the close of the last war. Although a faithful com- 
pilation, collected from numerous sources, it is not merely a 
compilation. It abounds with expositions, for the most part 
very candid and just, of the general policy and particular cir- 
cumstances of the transactions which it narrates. .'To some of 
the author’s positions we cannot assent; but we peruse the 
whole with instruction and profit. Without entering into an 
elaborate examination of the subjects discussed, we shall make 
a few extracts from the book, interspersing here and there some 
remarks, for the purpose of affording an idea of its plan and 
merits. 

After an introductory chapter, the author considers, in succes- 
sion, our treaties with France, the Netherlands, Sweden, Great 
Britain, Prussia, Spain, Russia, Denmark, and Portugal. The 
subjoined account is from, the first chapter. It is to be remem- 
bered, that Congress consisted of the representatives of sove- 
reignties, the votes being taken by States. ‘The account is one 
of the resolves of that body. 


“ Resolved, that the ceremonial for a Minister Plenipotentiary 
er Envoy shall be as follows. When a Minister Plenipotentiary or 
Envoy shall arrive within any of the United States, he shall re- 
ceive, at all places, where there are guards, sentries, and the like, 
such military honors as are paid to a general officer of the 
second rank in the armies of the United States. When he shall 
arrive at the place in which Congress shail be, he shall wait upon 
the President, and deliver his credentials, or a copy thereof. Two 
members of Congress shall then be deputed to wait upon him, 
when and where he shall receive audience of the Con At 
the time he is to receive his audience, the two member chal 
again wait upon him in a coach belonging to the States, and the 
person first named of the two, shall return with the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary or Envoy in the coach, giving the Minister the right 
hand, and placing himself on the left with the other me on 
She first seat. When the Minister Plenipotentiary or oy is 
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arrived at the door of the Congress Hall, he shall be introduced to 
his chair by the two members, who shall stand at his left hand.” 
* When the Minister is introduced to his chair by the two mem- 
bers, he shall sit down. His Secretary shall then deliver to the 
President the letter of his Sovereign, which shall be read and 
translated by the Secretary of Congress. ‘Then the Minister shall 
be announced, at which time the President, the House, and the 
Minister shall rise together. ‘The Minister shall then bow to the 
President and the House, and they to him. The Minister and the 
President shall then bow to each other, and be seated, after which 
the House shall sitdown. The Minister shall deliver his speech 
standing. ‘The President and the House shall sit while the Minister 
is delivering his speech. ‘The House shall rise, and the President 
shall deliver the answer standing. The Minister shall stand while 
the President delivers his answer. Having spoken, and being 
answered, the Minister and President shall bow to each other, at 
which time the House shall bow, and then the Minister shall be 
conducted home in the manner in which he was brought to the 
House.” ‘ Those who shall wait upon the Minister, shall inform 
him, that if, in any audience, he shall choose to speak on matters 
of business, it will be necessary, previously, to deliver in writing 
to the President what he intends to say at the audience, and if he 
shall not incline thereto, it will, from the constitution of Congress, 
be impracticable for him to receive an immediate answer.” 


pp- 15, 16. 


Contrast with this cool and somewhat over-formal style of re- 
ception, the enthusiastic welcome given to James Monroe, by the 
National Convention. How characteristic is each, of the re- 
spective assemblies. One firm, sober, zealous for liberty, but 
chastening its emotions, and preserving the exhibition of strong 
feeling for great occasions; the other filled with almost frantic 
ardor, that broke out in civic rejoicings and diplomatic kisses. 


“ Mr. Monroe was received and accredited in the bosom of the 
National Convention. The President was directed to give him 
the fraternal embrace, in token of the friendship that existed be- 
tween France and America. The Minister entered the hall 
amidst the cries of Vive la République; and the President having 
announced, that Mr. Monroe spoke only the English language, one 
of the secretaries of the Convention was ordered to read a trans- 
lation of the discourse the Minister had prepared. The address 
of Mr. Monroe is plain, sensible, and appropriate to the occasion. 
But the answer of the President was rhetorical in the extreme, 
and concluded with this expression; ‘‘ Why should I delay to 
confirm this friendship by the fraternal embrace I am directed to 
give you in the name of the French people. Come and receive it 
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in the name of the American people, and may this scene destroy 
the last hope of the impious band of tyrants.” The Minister 
was conducted to the President, who gave the kiss and embrace 
in the midst of universal acclamations of joy, delight, and admira- 
tion.” p. 81, note. 


Many striking remarks and amusing anecdotes occur in the 
account of the negotiatiorfs with France. It has been doubted, 
whether our revolution had much direct influence upon the affairs 
of Europe. The ensuing passage in one of Franklin’s letters in 
1777, touches upon this point. 


“ All Europe is on our side of the question, as far as applause 
and good wishes can carry them. Those, who live under arbitrary 
power, do nevertheless approve of liberty, and wish for it; they 
almost despair of recovering it in Europe ; they read the transla- 
tions of our separate colony institutions with rapture, and there 
are such numbers every where, who talk of removing to America 
with their families and fortunes, as soon as peace and our inde- 
pendence shall be established, that it is generally believed, we 
shall have a prodigious addition of strength, wealth, and arts, from 
the emigrations of Europe ; and it is thought, that, to lessen or 
prevent such emigrations, the tyrannies established there must re- 
lax, and allow more liberty to their people. Hence it is a common 
observation here, that our cause is the cause of all mankind, and 
that we are fighting for their liberty in defending our own.” p. 23. 


Our readers may be pleased to see the patriarch of Ferney 
turned prédicateur. 


“ Nothing appears more worthy of being mentioned than Vol- 
taire’s interview with Franklin. M. de Voltaire spoke to him in 
English; his niece, Mme. Denis, who was present with some 
other friends, observed, they should be glad to hear what was 
said, and begged him to speak French. ‘I beg your pardon,’ re- 
plied Voltaire, ‘I have for a moment yielded to the vanity of 
speaking the same language as Dr Franklin.’ Franklin presented 
his grandson to the philosopher, and craved his blessing for him. 
Voltaire extended his arms over him, and said to him, ‘ My child, 
God and Liberty! Recollect those two words.’” p. 24, note. 


Franklin must have been a philosopher indeed, to remain 
wholly untouched by the blandishments of the fascinating court, 
in which he was the centre of attraction. Speaking of his pub- 
lic presentation, our author has this account. 


“ His age, his venerable appearance, the simplicity of his dress on 
such an occasion ; every thing that was either singular or respecta- 
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ble in the life of this American, contributed to augment the public 
attention. Clapping of hands, and a variety of other demonstra- 
tions of joy, announced that warmth of affection, of which the 
French are more susceptible than any other people, and of which 
their politeness and civility augments the charm to him who is the 
object of it. 

** His majesty addressed him as follows :— 


“* You may assure the United States of America of my friend- 
ship. I beg leave also to observe, that I am exceedingly satisfied 
in particular with your own conduct during your residence in my 
kingdom.’ When the new ambassador, after this audience, crossed 
the court, in order to repair to the office of the minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the multitude waited for him in the passage, and hailed 
him with their acclamations.” pp. 46, 47. 


But the following trait of Parisian enthusiasm, extracted from 
an entertaining writer on the French court, is the best of all. 


“¢ Franklin appeared at court in the dress of an American cul- 
tivator. His straight unpowdered hair, his round hat, his brown 
Cloth coat, formed a contrast with the laced and embroidered coats, 
and the powdered and perfumed heads of the courtiers of Ver- 
sailles. This novelty turned the enthusiastic heads of the French 
women. Elegant entertainments were given to Dr Franklin, who, 
to the reputation of a Philosopher, added the patriotic virtues 
which had mvested him with the noble character of an Apostle of 
Liberty. I was present at one of these eniertainments, when the 
most beautiful woman out of three hundred, was selected to place 
a crown of laurels upon the white head of the American philoso- 
pher, and two kisses upon his cheeks.’” _p. 47, note. 


Our author’s elucidation of our treaties and negotiations with 
France; and particularly of the continental system, and its opera- 
tion upon our commerce, is entitled to careful attention. His 
observations upon the Berlin Decree we extract as a favorable 
specimen of his style. F 


“The mind is impressed with a singular sensation, in beholding 
a great conqueror, just reposing from one of his most signal victories, 
in the capital of the sovereign, whose army he had rather destroy- 
ed than defeated, issuing decrees, that embraced, in their desolat- 
ing effects, almost every sea of the civilized world. The power 
ef Napoleon Bonaparte was scarcely bounded by any river on the 
continent of Europe. In gaining his great victories, in adding 
state after state to his dominions, in placing brother after brother 
upon the thrones of the old nations, whose dynasties he had thrown 
down, he seems to have been fulfilling his proper part,—to have 
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been accomplishing the destinies of which, under Heaven, he was 
the humble instrument. Wherever he marched, he carried a force 
with him sufficient to effect his purposes. This was the legitimate 
exercise of the vast power, with which he was intrasted, by Provi- 
dence, for objects which it is not yet altogether in the reach of 
man to comprehend. But, when he extended his ambition to the 
ocean,—when he undertook to overwhelm whole countries, by 
maritime decrees, we perceive that he has left the orbit, in which’ 
it was his destiny to move; and we feel that the unity of his 
theatrical character is destroyed. The only weapon he could 
there use, was menace; he descended to an element, upon which 
his countrymen had, latterly, always failed—upon which he had 
himself always appeared in dread of an enemy—upon which he 
was never seen, except as a fugitive. ‘There was one field, upon 
which he was always an inferior; and, to enter upon it, he left 
another, upon which he had never been conquered. In another 
point of view, it was the first act of a vast and magnificent project, 
to’ exclude the trade and navigation of Great Britain from the 
ports and rivers of the whole continent of Europe,—and to over- 
whelm her naval greatness, and infinite extent of commerce, by 
an irresistible accumulation of power and resources on the land.” 

pp. 120, 121. 


It appears that Sweden was the third power which treated 
with the United States (following next after the Dutch Provinces 
and France); and the only power that voluntarily tendered its 
friendship to us. In relation to this our author observes ; 


“The conduct of Sweden was marked with great frankness, 
and with a very friendly character. The United States could not 
expect much aid from that country, or suppose that her example 
could have a great deal of influence on other nations. But it was 
highly gratifying that a state renowned as Sweden always has 
been, for the bravery and love of independence of her people, 
should manifest so great a sympathy in the arduous struggles for 
liberty of a distant country. ‘The proposal for a treaty was entire- 
ly unsought for on the part of America.” p. 153. 


We venture to extract one anecdote more, contained in the 
chapter on our relations with Russia. It seems Catherine, at 
the time in question, was averse to any recognition of the ex- 
istence of this country as an independent nation. 


‘« Franklin relates an amusing story of the Count du Nord, af- 
terwards the emperor Paul, that affords some illustration. of the 
views of the empress, though an affair of mere etiquette :— The 
Compte du Nord, who is son of the empress of Russia, on ar- 
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riving at Paris, ordered, it seems, cards of visit to be sent to all 
the foreign ministers. One of them, on which was written, ‘ Le 
Compte du Nod et le Prince Bariatinski,’ was brought to me. It 
was on Monday evening last. Being at court the next day, I 
inquired of an old minister, my friend, what was the etiquette, and 
whether the Compte received visits. The answer was, Non, on se 
fait écrire. Voila tout. This is done here by passing the door, 
and ordering your name to be written in the porter’s book. Ac- 
cordingly, on Wednesday, I passed the house of prince Baria- 
tinski, ambassador of Russia, where the Compte lodged, and jeft 
my name on the list of each. I thought no more of the matter. 
But this day, May 24, conies the servant who brought the card, 
and in a great affliction, saying he was like to be ruined by his 
mistake in bringing the card here, and wishing to obtain from me 
some paper, of I know not what kind, for I did not see him. In 
the afternoon came my friend, M. Le Roy, who is also a friend of 
the prince’s, telling me how much he, the prince, was concerned 
at the accident,—that both himself and the Compte had great 
personal regard for me and my character, but that our independ- 
ence not yet being acknowledged by the court of Russia, it was 
impossible for him to permit himself to make me a visit as a minis- 
ter. I told M. Le Roy, it was not my custom to seek such honors, 
though I was very sensible of them, when conferred on me; that 
I should not have voluntarily intruded a visit, and that in this 
case I had only done what I was informed the etiquette required 
of me. But if it would be attended with any inconvenience to 
prince Bariatinski, whom I much esteemed and respected, I 
thought the remedy was easy,—he had only to erase my name 
out of his book of visits received, and I would burn their card.” ’ 

pp. 355, 356. 


_ A very considerable portion of the volume is necessarily de- 
voted to the negotiations with France and England, which have 
occupied so large a share of the time and talents of our wisest 
statesmen. These chapters.are the most valuable and impor- 
tant in the work. If there be any American, who still cherish- 
es those undue foreign partialities, which once distracted ‘the . 
councils and, divided the hearts of the nation, let him: pause, 
and study the tone and temper of the courts of Versailles 
and St. Fes, in their diplomatic intercourse with the United 
States previous to the treaty of Ghent, or previous, we should 
rather say, to the victories of Jackson and Brown, of Hull, 
M‘Donough, and Perry. What-the undeviating policy, the dying 
admonitions of Washington ; what the reiterated advice of Jef- 
ferson could not effect, it was reserved to the last war to accom- 
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plish. 'The war of independence was the birth of the nation; 
the war of 1812, its emancipation from nonage. Until then, 
although penetrating statesmen saw clearly the true policy of 
the country, and deprecated all political sympathy with either 
of the great belligerents, yet we could not, or did not, as a 
whole nation, listen to the warning voice of wisdom. We con- 
stantly were assured, but we would not believe, while England 
was preaching up a crusade against the independence of France, 
and while France was moving heaven and earth to unite the 
nations in a league to destroy the ascendancy of England, that 
neither of them cared for us, but as she might make us the 
instrument of her hostile fury against the other. “ Peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none,” was the impressive injunction of Jeffer- 
son’s inaugural Message. “ Why quit our own, to stand upon 
foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent al- 
liances with any portion of the foreign world,”—said the Father 
of his Country, in his Farewell Address to the people. We 
needed, nevertheless, the wholesome chastisement of experience 
to convince us of these truths. 

But we will not pursue these reflections. We cordially recom- 
mend the work before us to“he notice of our readers, as 
abounding with useful information upon this and other topics. 
The great statesmen of our country will there be found coping 
successfully with the ablest negotiators of Europe ; and their 
state-papers, founded in truth and justice, and wrought out with 
manly good sense, will sustain an advantageous comparison with 
those of veteran diplomatists, trained in the indirect arts of Eu- 
ropean cabinets. 





Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the late Jane Taylor: with 
Extracts from her Correspondence. By Isaac Taytor. Bos- 
ton. 1826. pp. 316. 


Tuts is not the first time that we have been disappointed in 
our expectations of pleasure from the memoirs of writers with 
whose works we had been charmed in our earlier years, and 

VOL, I. 2 
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of whom we were of course anxious to know more than those 
works could tell us. We believe few, perhaps none, of our 
readers are unacquainted with the “ Essays in Rhyme, on Morals 
and Manners,” republished in this country in 1816. Other works 
of the same author and of her father’s family, subsequently pub- 
lished, have kept alive the interest, which those Essays had ex- 
cited in our minds, for-a family, all the members of which seemed 
so highly gifted, and so disposed to improve their ‘talents aright. 
It was, therefore, with a chill of our expectations, that we read 
the following passages in the preface to these Memoirs, which is 
addressed to a particular friend of the deceased. 


“ So far as it may be done consistently with my avowed design, 
I shall detach what relates to the subject of this Memoir from 
the interests of those with whom, in fact, she was always most 
intimately poe Let it then saffice once to say, that, wherever 
it may well be done, an- exemption is claimed for the living from 
the demands of that curiosity which it is usual to gratify relative 
to the dead, who have occupied a place in public esteem. Nor, I 
must add, is it solely on behalf of survivors that an exemption 
from the demands of public curiosity may be claimed; for even in 
what relates to the deceased, a biographer must be considered as 
free to give or to withhold the facts of personal history. There 
may have been events of the deepest interest to the party, in 
reference to which he may be silent ; even though the full narra- 
tion of such facts might serve, beyond any others, to display the 
strength or Christian fortitude of the character he has to exhibit. 
The common cares and griefs of life may be described for the 
edification of others ; but there are sorrows that are sacred ; and 
sorrows still-fresh in the memory of survivors are especially 
so: for though the subject of them be passed where ‘there is 
no more pain, neither sorrow nor weeping,’ yet as for our own 
feelings’ sake, we hide the mortal remains of the dead, so should 
we shroud their recent griefs. By the indulgence of her friends, 
T have had the perusal of nearly * the entire mass of letters writ- 
ten by my sister during the course of five and twenty years ; from 
this mass it would have been easy to furnish volumes, without 
admitting any less interesting than those which have been selected. 





* “T ought to mention a large exception made by the suppression of the whole of 
her letters to one much loved friend. This suppression occasions, besides the loss, 
as I doubt not, of many interesting passages, a very important deficiency in the 
materials of the Memoir; as my sister's intimacy with this one friend constituted, 
of itself, a great part of the history of her mind, during many years. That so little 
trace of this friendship appears in the Memoir, or among the Extracts from the 
Carrespondence, is not attributable to the option of her biographer.” 
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But many reasons forbade so copious and indiscriminate a publi- 
cation. You have seen enough of your late friend’s letters to 
know that the lively interest she felt in every thing that concerned 
her friends, filled a great part of almost all of them with allusions 
to their concerns ; and, of course, the publication of such passages 
would have been a violation of the confidence reposed in me by 
her correspondents. Hence it is, that there is scarcely an entire 
letter in the collection ; but the exscinded parts will not often seem 
wanting to the reader. The constitutional pensiveness of my sis- 
ter’s mind was, as you know, relieved by a peculiar playfulness of 
fancy ; so,that she turned in an instant, from the pathetic to the 
humorous, without any violence to her own feelings, and, to those 
who knew her intimately, without any unpleasing abruptness of 
manner ; yet, to many readers, some of these sudden transitions 
might give offence, or seem to require explanation.’ pp. vi, vii. 


We readily agree with the author, that the feelings of the 
living must be always spared in recording the actions of the 
dead ; but further than this requires, we cannot agree with him, 
that a biographer should suppress facts important to the right 
understanding of the character which he is commemorating. 
As a general rule, suppressio veri is equivalent to suggestio 
falsi. Why should “a full narration of facts,” which “ might 
serve, beyond any others, to display the strength or Christian 
fortitude of the character he has to exhibit,” ever be omitted by 
a biographer, unless such facts, if published, might wound the 
feelings of surviving friends? We see no reason—on the con- 
trary, there is a reason, a such facts, “ beyond any others,” 
should be made known. ‘The value of the example is materially 
diminished by the suppression of facts, which, “ beyond any 
others,” illustrate the virtue of the departed. If a historian “ for 
his own feelings’ sake,” and for that alone, omit to record im- 

rtant facts, he is unjust to the subject on which he writes; he 
is unjust to the world for whom he writes ; he is violating a funda- 
mental rule of morals—to tell the whole truth, as well as nothing 
but the truth; he does, indeed, deceive, and that wilfully, and 
is consequently unfit for the office which he has assumed. We 
do not mean to accuse this author of having suppressed aught of 
his sister’s history from unworthy motives; we believe, notwith- 
standing the passage on which we have thus commented, that 
his regard, perhaps a mistaken regard, for the feelings of others, 
has guided him in every instance of suppression of facts; we 
mean only to enter our protest against his doctrine. Still more 
strenuously do we protest against the doctrine of the last para~ 
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graph which we have quoted. That “ playfulness of faney,” that 
power to turn instantly, without violence, from the pathetic to 
the humorous, which Mr. Taylor mentions as a characteristic of 
his sister, is vividly displayed in her writings which she herself 
published, and is so far from being unpleasant, that it is rather 
one of their chief beauties. We regret, most sincerely, that any 
motive should have induced him to withhold other specimens of 
this power. The reason which he gives, appears to us altogether 
inadequate. Does he, or can he believe, that the public rever- 
ence for Cowper is at all diminished, by the same quality as 
manifested in his published letters? . On the contrary, has he 
not felt that reverence softened into love by the affectionate 
playfulness, and gay good humor, alternating with the lofty censure 
of vice, and the outpourings of his own grief, which those letters 
occasionally exhibit ? 

Jane ‘Taylor in several respects bears a greater resemblance 
to Cowper, that any other writer with whom we are acquainted. 
Her Essays, to which we have already alluded, are evidently 
modelled according to his style of writing ; but they are not ser- 
vile imitations. She has the same power of minute description 
of every-day life, so as to make the tritest matters interesting ; 
the same strong sarcasm against folly and vice ; the same wit and 
irony in attacking error, and the same lofty flights of imagination 
and language, in displaying the hopes of a Christian, and the 
sublime consolations of our holy religion. The tale towards the 
close of her poem, called “ Experience,” is almost unrivalled in 

yathos ; he who can read it frithout a swelling of the heart, must 
he destitute of the kinder feelings of humanity. According to 
her biographer, she had in common with Cowper, and, indeed, 
with many sincere Christians, long and anxious doubts respecting 
her own religious safety. Here happily the parallel ends,—her 
peace was vouclisafed to her on this side the grave, and she 
died with the full hope of happiness hereafter, calmly looking 
back upon a life well spent, in which, while in the habitual per- 
formance of every domestic duty to her family and her friends, 
she had censecrated her high endowments of mind, in the em- 
ployment of her leisure, to the glory of her Maker, and the 
good of her fellow-creatures at large. Of such a life, we would 
gladly know more than her brother has thought proper to, com- 
municate ; and we cannot but think, that more might have been 
told with increased benefit to most of his readers, and without 
injury to any. Of this however, he may say, that he is the 
better judge, and we ought in justice to him to add, that he has 
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well performed the task which he has appointed to himself, and 
which he thus announced in the first paragraph of his preface. 


‘ The following Memoir of my late sister I have aimed to com- 
pose, as if it had been intended especially for your perusul :—to 
you, then, it is dedicated. In keeping this idea before me, I have 
hoped to execute my task in a manner the most acceptable to the 
class of readers whom I would chiefly wish to please; I mean 
persons like yourself, to whom, through her writings, the name oi 
Jane Taylor has been associated with some of their earliest intel- 
lectual pleasures, and perhaps, with their first impressions of virtue 
and piety.’ p. v. 

It is only to the narrowness of this plan, and to his reasons for 
adopting it, that we have been objecting. ‘To those, who, like 
the friend to whom the work is addressed, were personally ac- 
a with Jane Taylor, and who made up her circle of 

riends, we doubt not this work will be highly pleasing ; for they 

can, from their own knowledge, supply what is wanting to others, 
and understand the meaning of the initials and asterisks scattered 
through the pages; but we, who, divided by the Atlantic from 
the English world of letters, are in most respects in the situation 
of posterity, cannot understand much, which is, perhaps, familiar 
to almost every English reader of the present day. Still the 
work is valuable even to us; and the most indiflerent reader 
cannot fail, we believe, to derive benefit from contemplating the 
union of plain common sense with the great literary talents, and 
the humble, yet exalted piety, which is exhibited in the life of 
Jane Taylor. It would be difficult, and we think not very use- 
ful, for us to abridge this Memoir. We recommend to such of 
our readers as love to see the effects of a guarded religious and 
literary education, to read the book, and assure them, that they 
will not have to complain that their time has been wasted. The 
peculiar religious opinions expressed in it, may be distasteful to 
some, but we trust even they will emulate the liberality with 
which the subject of it regarded those who differed from her on 
this important point. 

The Memoir occupies but about half of the volume ; about one 
third of the remainder is filled with the ** Poetical Remains,” and 
the residue consists of the ‘ Extracts from the sea mal 
Of this last part we have already hinted our opinion. We are clear, 
that Jane ‘Taylor can have written nothing, the publication of 
which could diminish the regard that her works published in her 
lifetime had won for her ; and if “ explanations” were necessary, 
swrely her brother was competent to make them. As it is, he has 
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given us little except such extracts as she herself (fearful, as he 
represents her to have been, of writing letters too carefully) 
might have published as fragments of moral essays, or even of 
sermons—there is so little which exhibits her habitual playfulness 
of fancy. Now so far from injuring the character of his sister 
in the eyes of his readers, we think that the contrary effect 
would have been produced, had he given more examples of such 
letters as the one quoted below ; and that by a sprinkling of 
such among the almost exclusively religious extracts which he 
has made, he would have shown, what every good man must 
be anxious to show on proper occasions, that religion is pro- 
motive of cheerfulness as well as seriousness. 


«* * * We have already had some delightful evening rambles. 
When we are. all out together on these happy occasions, I forget 
all my troubles, and feel as light-hearted as I can remember I used 
to do some seven or eight years ago, when I scarcely knew what 
was meant by depression. If I should ever lose my relish for 
these simple pleasures—if I thought, by growing older, my feel- 
ings would no longer be alive to them, I should be ready indeed 
to cling to youth, and petition old Time to take a little rest, in- 
stead of working so indefatigably, night and day, upon me. But 
alas! he is such a persevering old fellow, that nothing can hinder 
him : one must needs admire his industry, even though one may 
now and then be a little provoked with his obstinacy. But seri- 
ously ; it is not right to shrink from age, must less from maturity ; 
and could I be sure of retaining some of my present ideas, feel- 
ings, and sentiments, and of parting only with those that are vain 
and childish, I think I could welcome its near approach with a 
tolerably gook grace. But I dread finding a chilling indifference 
steal gradually upon me, for some of those pursuits and pleasures 
which have hitherto been most dear to me—an indifference which 
I think I have observed in scme in the meridian of life. I am 
always therefore delighted to discover, in people of advancing 
years, any symptoms of their being still susceptible of such enjoy- 
ments; and in this view the letters of Mrs. Grant afforded me 
peculiar gratification : increasing years seem to have deprived her 
of no rational enjoyment. If time clipped a little the wings of 
her fancy, she was still able to soar above the common pleasures 
of a mere housewife ;—no reflection, by the bye, upon that res- 
pectable character ; believe me, I reverence it; and always regard 
with respect a woman who performs her difficult, complicated, 
and important duties with address and propriety. Yet I see no 
reason why the best housewife in the world should take more 
pleasure in making a curious pudding, than in reading a fine 
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poem ; or feel a greater pride in setting out an elegant table, than 
in producing a well trained child. I perfectly glory in the unde- 
niable example Mrs.’Grant exhibits of a woman filling up all the 
duties of her domestic station with peculiar activity and success, 
and at the same time cultivating the minds of her children use- 
fully and elegantly ; and still allowing herself to indulge occa- 
sionally in the most truly rational of all pleasures—the pleasures of 
intellect. 

“T dare say you read a paper in the Christian Observer for 
April, on Female Cultivation. I feel grateful to the sensible and 
liberally minded author. I do believe the reason why so few men, 
even among the intelligent, wish to encourage the mental cultiva- 
tion of women, is their excessive -love of the good things of this 
life: they tremble for their dear stomachs, conluding that a 
woman who could taste the pleasures of poetry or sentiment, would 
never descend to pay due attention to those exquisite flavors in 
pudding or pie, that are so gratifying to their philosophic palates ; 
and yet, poor gentlemen, it is a thousand pities they should be so 
much mistaken ; for, after all, who so much as a woman of sense 
and cultivation, will feel the real importance of her domestic du- 
ties ; or who so well, so cheerfully perform them?” pp. 236—238. 


We have left ourselves little room to speak of the poetry con- 
tained in this volume. It is not equal, by many degrees, to the 
‘* Essays in Rhyme on Morals and Manners,” and several of the 
pieces evidently show, by the inferiority of their execution to 
their conception, that the author did not intend them for publica- 
tion. ‘They are not, however, inferior to the generality of post- 
humous works. ‘The hymns for children ate delightful. The 
lines entitled “ A Story,” are an exquisite sample of elegant 
trifling. The “ Fragment,” at the beginning of the Remains, is 
the commencement of a poem, which is a curious proof, that 
Jane Taylor could imitate Crabbe as well as Cowper, and still 
preserve her own originality, having only a sufficient similarity 
to her model to recall him to the reader’s mind. 





The Lafe and Times of Frederick Reynolds. Written by him- 
self. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia. 1926. 


Tue author of this work has been before the public for nearly 
half a century, in the character of a dramatic writer. During 
this period, his productions have been numerous,—operas, five 
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act comedies, and farces. Of these, many have been outlived 
by their author, and a few are still known to the stage and the 
press. Most of them, however, to pndge from his account, seem 
to have answered the end proposed, that of “ raising the wind,” 
which he has very successfully executed through a long life, in 
no other manner. With Mr. Reynolds's works, however, we have 
nothing to do at present, and shall dismiss them, with the expres- 
sion of our surprise, that his success should have been so great, 
as it seems, on the whole, to have been. As a specimen of auto- 
biography, this book certainly deserves credit. ‘The writer con- 
fines himself to his proper subject, that is, himself and his ac- 
quaintance ; and without concerning himself much with the 
great events of the day, dwells only — those minutie of life 
and character, which are rarely to be found in any other class of 
works. It would appear, that he has lived a very merry life ; 
and though this, like many other good things, loses much in the 
recital, sufficient nevertheless is left to afford a good deal of 
entertainment. As a book of mere entertainment, indeed, it is 
to be considered; there is very little valuable instruction to be 
derived from it. It will serve to amuse a few idle hours, and 
We are not aware that there is any thing in it, which can do any 
harm. After these remarks, it will scarcely be expected of us 
to give any thing like an analysis of its contents ; we shall mere- 
ly select a few portions for the entertainment of such of our 
readers, as may not happen to see the work, or who may have a 
better use for their time, than seeking them for themselves. 

The following scraps will be grateful to those, who have not 
been entirely satiated with the industrious collection of Boswell. 


« Pope says of Dryden, Virgilium tantum vidi; so I may say of 
Dr. Johnson. One morning shortly after our return, he called on 
my father concerning some law business, and was ushered into 
the drawing-room, where I and my three brothers, eager to see, 
and still more eager to say we had seen, the leviathan of literature, 
soon followed. All were, or affected to appear, struck with awe, 
except my brother Jack; who having just published his ‘ Indian 
Scalp,’ was most anxious to elicit the Doctor’s opinion. Accord- 
ingly, he seated himself close to him, and began :— 

“¢ Any news in the literary world, Sir?’ 

*¢Sir!’ cried the Doctor. 

“* Any thing new, Doctor, I say, in the literary world 2’ con- 
tinued the unhesitating poet. 

“* Young man, talk to me of Ranelagh and Vauxhall, of what 
you may understand ; but not a word on literature.’ 
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“ We all smiled aside ; but the author was omnipotent in Jack’s 
mind, and, scarcely ruffled, he returned to the charge. ~ 

‘« ¢ Have you heard of a new poem, Sir?’—(No answer.) ‘A 
new poem, Sir !—A new poem, Sir, called’ (with rising confusion) 
‘called—“ The Indian Scalp,”’—rather—I believe,’ (confusion in- 
creasing,) ‘I believe it is tolerably—well spoken of. You don’t 
know who wrote it, Doctor?’ 

“*No, but I do,’ cried I, eagerly seizing the opportunity of 
making myself conspicuous in my turn; ‘ don’t I, Jack ?—Indeed, 
Sir, he awakened me so many nights, and taught me so many 
verses, that, if you like, [ can repeat you almost the whole poem, 
Sir, with the same rapidity and facility with which he wrote it.’ 

“*¢ Facilis descensus Averni,’.muttered the Doctor, and then 
added, in an authoritative tone, ‘ring the bell, one of you, ring 
the bell,’ and the servant was ordered to summon my father, on 
whose appearance, the Doctor formally arose, and said— 

“¢ When next I call here, Sir, show me where'there is civiliza- 
tion—not into your menagerie.’”” pp, 41, 42. 


The following is an account of an initiation at Westminster 
school half a century ago. 


“ Thus arrayed, on the evening of the 10th of October, every 
sail set, and every color flying, I was launched, and started for 
Jones’s Boarding House, in Dean’s Yard; the mistress of which 
had assured my mother, she would pay me every care and attep- 
tion. However, to illustrate the proverb, ‘Store is no sore,’ 
and as an additional protection. against the attacks of adversity, 
I was armed by my brother Richard.(who had just quitted West- 
minster) with letters of recommendation, to the care and kindness 
of Lord Buckinghamshire, and another great boy. 

“ Confident of success, I expected a reception of the warmest 
description. My expectations were realized; my reception was 
hot indeed! On my entrance into the common room, I found.a 
vast number of boys engaged in a violent theatrical contest, con- 
cerning the allotment of parts in a farce thcy purposed to per- 
form. One party insisted on Love d la Mode; whilst the other 
objected, because there was no Jew in the company. Pleased 
and. unobserved, I stood listening, until suddenly catching their 
eyes, with a loud halloo, and.a. cry of ‘ New boy! new boy!’ 
they surrounded and seized me. Then mounting me on the table, 
they all at once exclaimed, ‘Which of us will you fight?’ I, 
supposing they jested, replied, ‘ Any of you.’ 

“Oh, oh! you. will, will yous?’ cried a little tiger-faced brat 
about my awn size; ‘ then here goes!’ 

“ Off went his coat in dh instant; not so mine. I paused, hesi- 
tated, and begged every body’s pardon—in vain. Regardless of 
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my intreaties, they proceeded to extremities, and stripping me of 
my Bath surtout, discovered, to their infinite surprise and amuse- 
ment, a scarlet coat, apparently turned ; a spangled satin waistcoat, 
an evident reduction of one that had been worn by my father 
when under-sheriff ; white cotton hose; large plated buckles 
fashioned in the previous century; and a pair of large black silk 
stockings, transmuted by my nurse’s patience into breeches, with 
the clocks standing eminently conspicuous on the centre of the 
dittle flap. The effect was intantaneous. I and the costume 
were hailed with universal applause, as the original Beau Mordecai, 
and Love d la Mode was triumphantly ordered into immediate re- 
hearsal. 

«Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind.’ Feeling that 
this ordeal must be nothing to that of the entry into school, I hoped 
*to screw my courage to the sticking-place,’ by a night of repose. 
But the bedroom scene surpassed even German horrors. After 
enduring an inundation of ink from every squirt in the room, till 
I and my fine clothes were of an universal blackness; after per- 
forming various aerial evolutions in my ascents from a blanket, 
managed by some dozen pairs of hands insensible of fatigue in the 
perpetration of mischief; and after suffering the several torments 
of every remaining species of manual wit, | was at length per- 
mitted to crawl into my bed. There I lay, comforting myself with 
the assurance that torture had done its worst, till I graduaily sob- 
bed myself into a sound sleep. 

“ Searcely, however, had the deep tones of the Abbey bell, tolling 
the awful hour of midnight, awakened me, when I was alarmed 
by the loud screams of several of the younger boys. Stagging up 
in a paraxysm of terror, I saw at the foot of the bed a horrid 
spectre bearing a large cross, on which was written in flaming 
characters, Think on to-morrow. 1 gazed, till stupified by fear, 
I mechanically closed my eyes, and hid myself under the bed- 
clothes. But the spectre drawing them aside, and pointing to the 
burning letters, thrice shook its solemn head, and then vanished ; 
leaving me in a doldrum of terror, which slowly, but gradually 
subsiding, restored me at length both my mental and corporeal 
faculties.” pp. 45, 46. 


Our next extract, though it has already appeared in some of 
the newspapers, is too amusing to be passed over. 


“ August the 14th—Wanting to walk on the pier, I asked the 
rgon (who spoke English very tolerably) the French for it. 
e, thinking as Milord Anglais, I could mean nothing but peer, 
a lord, replied paire. Away I then went, and passing over the 
market-place and draw-bridge, stumbled on the pier; without 
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having had occasion to inquire my way to it, by the gargon’s novel 
appellation. There I remained, ‘ strutting my half hour,’ till 
dinner-time. 

“ At the table d’héte, the commandant of the troops of the town 
sat next me; and among other officers and gentlemen at the table, 
were the President of the Council at Ratisbon, a Russian Count, 
and several Prussians; in all amounting to about twenty, not one 
of whom (as it appeared to me) spoke a word of English, except 
a remarkably pretty [rish woman. 

“‘T thought I could never please a Frenchman so much as by 
praising his town; ‘ Monsieur,’ I said, condescendingly, to the 
commandant, ‘Jai vu vétre paire;’ meaning, ‘1 have seen your 
pier ;’ but which he naturally understood, ‘I have seen your pére, 
father.’ This address from a perfect stranger, surprised him ; 
‘Tl est beau et grand, Monsieur,’ I continued. The commandant 
examined me from head to foot with an astonishment, that im- 
parted to me an almost equal share. I saw there was a mistake, 
and I attempted to explain, by pronouncing very articulately. 

“¢ Oui, Monsieur, j’ai vu votre paire, votre paire sur le havre.’ 

“* Eh bien, Monsieur,” replied the commandant, “ et que disait 
al?’ 

‘‘ [ was astounded, and looking round the room for the keeper to 
the supposed madman, I discovered the eyes of the whole company 
were upon me. 

“«* Monsieur,’ I cried, again attempting to explain, with as much 
deliberation and precision, and in as good French as I could com- 
maud, ‘ Monsieur, est-il possible que vous residez ici, et que vous 
he conhoissez pas votre paire—votre paire si—si long !’ 

‘ This speech naturally only increased the incomprehensibility 
of the whole conversation ; and the commandant beginning, in 
rather haut en bas terms, to demand an explanation, like all 
cowards, when driven into a corner, I became desperate. 

‘* « Mesgjeurs,’ I cried, somewhat boisterously; ‘il faut que 
vous connoissez votre paire! Le paire de votre ville qui est fait de 
pierre, et a la téte de bois,—et'a ce moment on travaille a lui _ra- 
commoder sa fin, a laquelle le vent a fait du mal!’ 

“« This was the coup de grace to all decorum ; every Frenchman 
abandoned himself to his laughter, till the room fairly shook with 
their shouts; and even the astonished commandant himself could 
not help joining them. ? 

‘* ¢ Allow me, Sir,’ said a gentleman, sitting by the side of the 
Irish lady, and whom I had not previously observed. 

‘ « My dear Sir,’ interrupted I, ‘ you are an Englishman, pray, 
pray explain.’ 

‘*¢ Sir,’ he replied, ‘ you have just told this gentleman,’ point- 
ing to the commandant, ‘ that his father is the father of the whole 
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town; that he is made of stone, but has a wooden head; and at 
this moment the workmen are engaged in mending his end that 
the wind has damaged.’ 

“«] was paralyzed. ‘Tell me,’ I cried, as if my life had de- 
pended on his answer, ‘ what is the French for pier?’ 

“« Jetée, or, according to the common people, pont,’ he re- 
lied. 
ee I had scarcely sense enough left to assist the Englishman in 
his good-natured attempts to unravel the error. He succeeded, 
however, and then commenced in French, an explanation to the 
officers. At this moment, the waiter informed me the St Omer 
Diligence was about to depart. I rushed from the scene of my 
disgrace, and stepped into. the vehicle, just as the termination of 
the Englishman’s recital exploded an additional éclat de rire, at 
my expense.” pp. L1I—113. 


The following is a specimen of those practical jokes, which 
seem to have been somewhat fashionable in the younger days of 
our author. 


* Soon after my arrival from France, my father received an in- 
vitation from my travelling companion, Mr. Watkins, to dine with 
him at his uncle’s house in the city. I also was invited, and as 
we read on the card, that we were to meet, amongst others, the 
celebrated Dr Franklin, who had suddenly arrived in England, on 
a pacific mission, my father felt peculiarly gratified by the idea of 
once more shaking hands with the venerable patriot. 

“ Phe important day being arrived, my father, as he descended 
from his carriage, eagerly demanded whether Doctor Franklin 
had arrived? The servant replied in the affirmative, and then 
added, that he was at that moment in the drawing-room. 

“« Now, Fred,’ my father exclaimed, ‘ you ’Il see what a re- 
ception I shall have.’ Up stairs he ran, and I, post-haste, after 
him. On entering the room, we beheld the Doctor seated at a 
table near the fire, with a large folio volume lying open before 
him. His dress, considering the time and the occasion, appeared 
to us rather direspectful ; a large, wrapping, morning gown, slip- 
pers, nightcap, and spectacles. 

‘** However, this surprise was nothing to that which followed ; 
for when my father, with much self-satisfaction, exclaimed, ‘ How 
do you do, Doctor?’ he made not the slightest reply. ‘ Probably, 
you do not recollect me,’ rejoined my father, after a considerable 
pause, ‘my name is Reynolds.’ Again, neither answer nor ac- 
tion. My father, checked and disappointed, strutted towards the 
window, expressing, in rather an alto tone, his unlimited disappro- 
bation of American manners. 
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“‘T endeavoured to exculpate the Doctor by pointing out to my 
father, how intent he was on his book ; though, at the same time, 
I could not help wondering that he could see to read on a misty 
October evening solely by the light of the fire. Yet the chief 
cause of my surprise was, that during the whole time we had 
been in the room, I had never seen him turn over a single leaf; 
but such was my respect, I was afraid of approaching to a close 
inspection, lest I should give offence. 

‘* More visiters entered, and were received with the same con- 
temptuous silence. All were whispering and complaining together, 
when Mr. Watkins entered, and bowed respectfully to the Doctor, 
advanced towards*us, and shaking us by the hands, loudly ex- 
pressed his hopes that we had found his Excellency entertaining— 
‘ Not at all,’ was the general reply, though in a low tone— In- 
deed!’ exclaimed our host, with assumed surprise ; ‘ then I must 
try if J cannot make him entertaining ;’ and rapidly approaching 
him, to our sudden dismay, he seized his nightcap, threw it up to 
the ceiling, knocked his spectacles from his nose, boxed his ears, 
and then, to prove that even dull Yankies can impose on credulous 
cocknies, undid his garment, and discovered a Man of Wax. 

*** Yesterday, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Watkins, ‘ I purchased this 
curious and extraordinary resemblance of our illustrious friend, of 
Mrs. Wright, of Cockspur-street, for fifty guineas ; and I believe, 
gentlemen, you will all agree with me, that I may venture to assert 
with Charles in the School for Scandal, ‘“ This is the first time the 
Doctor was ever bought or sold.’’’ 

“Some laughed, some pouted, particularly my father ;. however, 
all was soon forgotten and forgiven; Mr Watkins at last wholly 
re-establishing the general good humor, by laughingly saying, 
‘ Having heard that a London dinner was nothing without a lion, 
I thought it better to offer you a wazen one, than no lion at all.’ ” 

pp. 148, 149. 





The Greek. Lexicon of Schrevelius, translated into English, 
with many Additions. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
Cambridge : University Press, by Hilliard & Metcalf. 1826. 
Svo. pp. 896. 


A Grerx and English Lexicon has long been a desideratum ; 
but it is somewhat remarkable, that several independent efforts, 
nearly simultaneous, should have been made, to supply so impor- 
tant a deficiency in the means of education. Such a work was 
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se nearly thirty years ago, by the celebrated Gilbert 
akefield, who made considerable collections; atid though he 
advanced in the business under very unfavorable circumstances, 
and then abandoned it, yet it is not improbable, if his life had 
been prolonged, that he would have resumed and completed the 
undertaking ; for, had he lived till this time, he would have lived 
only his threescore years and'ten. It may be doubted, however, 
whether he would have been encouraged to proceed on the 
extensive plan which he proposed to himself. In his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Fox, he threatened to add twenty thousand words, 
not usually found in Greek Lexicons ; and when Mr. Fox ex- 
pressed his incredulity, he replied ; ‘“* You would cease to wonder 
at my twenty thousand words, if you saw my Lexitons ; words 
good and true.. You may cease also, when I mention that there 
are at least as many words of JVicander as that poet has verses, 
in no common Lexicon; two or three hundred in Oppian ; as 
many thousand in JVonnus ; and when I mention further, that 
in a day, one day with another, when I am occupied with this 
work, 1 at least add twenty from my reading, for months to- 
gether ; some original words ; the generality compounds.” 

It is very manifest that Wakefie!d’s plan went beyond the im- 
mediate wants of the public. A vocabulary was needed only 
for approved Grecian classics in common use ; not for Nicander, 
nor especially for works comparatively so modern as thosé of 
Oppian and Nonnus. The complaint against the common Greek 
Lexicons has not regarded so much the defects of the vocabula- 
ries, as the indirect method of coming at the meaning of the 
words, through another dead language. In this last particular, 
there is probably but one voice among the scholars of our coun- 

; for no one can doubt the reasonableness of affording such a 
facility for learning the Greek language, as is now offered by a 
Lexicon translated into our vernacular tongue. If merely the sav- 
ing of time were the intention of such a work, the reason for its 
production would be sufficiently strong ; but when we add to 
this, that it will be the means of removing much of the vagueness, 
which hangs over the original words, in the minds of those who 
are unskilled in the comparison of different languages, and who 
have hitherto been obliged to view those words through an ob- 
scure and unnatural medium, it seems to be an extraordinary 
fact, that pupils should have been so long compelled to grope 
their way in a dim twilight. 

Since two Greek and English Lexicons, from the other side of 
the Atlantic, besides that which is named at the head of this 
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article, have come to. our hands, it is due to the public, that we 
should make some comparison between them, and give our 
reasons for any preference which we may have for either above 
the others. And we trust we shall make it appear, that we are 
not swayed by national, or local, or personal prejudices, in giving 
our opinion decidedly in favor of the last. 

First in the order of time, is the Lexicon of Jones, a well 
known Greek scholar, and a learned philologist. It is ‘ a com- 
pendium in English of the celebrated Lexicons of Damm, Sturze, 
Schleusner, and Schweighaeuser ;’ and it is not presuming too 
much, from the established literary reputation of the author, to 
suppose that the work is in general well executed. It is pro- 
fessedly a dictionary for 7'yros, and its excellences and detects 
should be measured by its main purpose. ‘There is, and will be, 
probably, some diversity of opinion respecting his omission of the 
accents, which omission he vindicates by the following sweeping 
clause. ‘The accents I have entirely omitted, as defacing the 
native simplicity of the language, and as requiring much sacri- 
fice of expense and labor, without bringing in return the smallest 
advantage to the learner. I am happy to think that I am sanc- 
tioned by the example of Morel and Dr. Maltby, who retain only 
the circumflex, which 1 also have done.’ ‘Now this, we beg 
leave to say, is no sanction at all; for no point of learned con- 
troversy can be sanctioned by a few insulated examples. Though 
we would not, with Porson, even in Latin phrase, call the 
contemners of the accents “ scoffers and fools,” yet we cannot 
but think that in any key, intended to unlock the treasures of 
the Greek language, which comes from their hands, they are 
chargeable with too little respect for the great body of the most 
eminent scholars, in omitting any thing which these think essen- 
tial to the instrument. If the accents are superfluous, the teacher 
or learner may treat them as such, in the same way as the vowel 
marks and accents of the Hebrew have often been treated. 
But in both cases, the process for coming to a right conclusion 
of the matter, is, in our estimation, a very summary one. For, 
whatever may be said concerning the antiquity of the Greek 
accents, they are (no less than the vowel marks and accents 
of the Hebrew), as the language has come to us, a part of the 
language, and, like many other minute subjects of learning, they 
will be variously estimated, according as knowledge and preju- 
dices vary, or as curiosity is more or less awakened. 

Another objection, in our opinion, to the valuable Lexicon of 
Dr Jones, is a peculiarity in the arrangement, the benefits of 
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which he seems very much to overrate. He puts all the deriva- 
tives, real or supposed, and al] the compounds, under the primary 
word. Thus under NAYS he places twenty-seven words, mostly 
compounds, out of their alphabetical order. We are willing to 
allow that this is philosophical ; but it must be borne in mind, 
that his Lexion is ‘the Tyro’s Lexicon,’ and the first of all fa- 
cilities given him, should be that of finding the word. How is 
he to know, when he sees the word in his text, that »eiaw is de- 
rived from vais? and yet to find that word, first in alphabetical 
order, he must pass over fifteen intervening words. ‘There are, 

robably, instances which would be much more puzzling to a 
earner than this ; but it answers sufficiently well for an example. 
This is a retrograde movement in Greek lexicography, of a 
similar kind to that from which we have just recovered in the 
Hebrew (a favorite language of Dr: Jones), in which the learner 
was obliged to believe upon compulsion, against all reason and 
common sense, that a verb was the primitive of almost every 
name ; and he might in vain look for a noun, be its initial letter 
what it would, or ever so far removed from that of the verb, till 
he had found this real or imaginary root, this etymon, which was 
sometimes obsolete, and sometimes never existed except in the 
imagination of the lexicographer. In Greek it must be admit- 
ted, that the etymological arrangement is not so perplexing, 
because the derivatives do not take initial formative letters. 
But why perplex the learner at all with such an arrangement, 
and try to make him an etymologist, before he has acquired a 
vocabulary ? for the process is really nothing different from this, 
and is therefore clearly an inversion of the true order. 

There is one other objection to this Lexicon, which we do 
pot mention without some reluctance, because we not only do not 
wish, but also do not wish to seem, to discourage any portion of 
useful learning. We here refer to that part of the etymology, 
which, going beyond the Greek language itself, carries us to the 
Hebrew, for the origin of Greek words. Here again, ‘be it 
remembered,’ we use the author’s own words, ‘ that the Lexicon 
is intended solely for learners of the Greek language, whether in 
school, at college, or in their private studies.’ Now for students 
thus described, such etymologies, however well founded, are at 
least superfluous, if not an incumbrance. But the fact is, that 
many of them are forced, and not satisfactory to any but the 
most hardened etymologists. ‘The meaning of the original must 
often be so distorted, and brought to bear on its supposed off- 
spring by such remote analogies, and ingenious inferential rela- 
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tions, that it really seems to throw no light upon the subject. 
Besides all this, there are so few words that are manifestly de- 
rived from the Hebrew, and illustrated by the derivation, that 
there appears to be little practical use in diverting the attentigp , 
from definitions founded on the usage of approved authors, té 
a kind of speculation, of which those authors knew nothing, and 
which is not very nearly allied to the main object, namely, that 
of explaining the words of one language by corresponding words 
of another. 

We have no disposition to magnify the, defects or faults of a 
work for which we feel so much respect; and apart from the 
deductions we have made from ‘its value, which some may think 
of less amount than we do, it is unquestionably a very useful 
Lexicon, and its absolute merit is great. 

Of the London translation of Schrevelius, which reached this 
country a short time before the appearance of that which was 
recently published in Boston, we cannot speak so favorably. 
There are no distinctions of type in the words of the Greek 
vocabulary, and none between the English renderings, and the 
observations and critical remarks. Some of the meanings are 
expressed in a careless or unsatisfactory manner, and in general 
the work bears the marks of very blameable haste. It would be 
easy to justily this censure by numerous instances; but the fol- 
lowing, cited from different parts of the work, may be sufficient 
to show the nature of the defects of which we complain. 

Xavasddous is used by Herodotus to describe the crocodile, as having projecting ot 
prominent teeth; Schrevelius expresses this by dentes exsertos habens, which the 
London editor renders, “ having the teeth drawn !” 

“Hywriatxov—* half an axe,” for, an axe with one edge or blade. 

*Avarraugia—* to crucify again,” instead of to crucify simply ; for &va, in this 
and various other verbs, does not signify repetition. 

Under ’ Edexowos, oxoads is rendered “ butt-end,” instead of butt, the object of aim. 

*Ayxibtos—* near to God,’ for resembling or like a god. 

"Axgwernesor (nis) is rendered “the fragment of a ship,” instead of the beak or 
rostrum of a ship. 

“Yrver—“a swelling,” instead of a mushroom or truffle, because the Latin happen- 
ed to be tuber. 
“Yraexos,—“ tHE Indian name of a river.” 

Minny (dives )—* to lose a suit.” We are not aware that the phrase ever has this 
meaning. 

Zwpidiov—“ a little broth,” which expresses the force of the diminutive termination 
in a noun of this sort, about as nearly as a [itile beer represents the idea of small beer. 

Under Tots, it is said, ‘‘ the castes of a ship, for slackening or tightening the 
sail, are called #édts.”” 

The proper names generally are not Englished ; and the 
terms in natural history sometimes absurdly keep their Greek 
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explanation, or are rendered by general terms, where specific 
names might have been given without difficulty. ‘The more 
we have examined the book, the stronger has become our im- 
pression that it must have been translated, in great part at least, 
directly from the Latin by an incompetent person. Its intrinsic 
faults are not a little aggravated by the confusion arising from 
the uniformity of the type, which must often embarrass the learn- 
er, especially in cases like the following. 

“ "Hyovy, adv. the same as 4ro, or; also, videlicet: fr. 4, or.” 

"Hues, when, without the interrogation: to which ries, then, corresponds.” 


The appending of a Latin and Greek vocabulary to a Greek 
and English Lexicon, strikes us as a glaring inconsistency, which 
not only causes useless expense, but encumbers the book. 

We come now to speak more particularly of the Lexicon pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cummings, Hilliard, & Company, from the 
University Press in Cambridge, New England. This work was 
projected many years ago by Mr. John Pickering, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, and was’commenced by him in 1814. The calls of his 

rofessional duties were such as to induce him to engage Dr. 

aniel Oliver, now Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
at Dartmouth College, as an associate. ‘To say nothing of other 
causes which have operated thus long to defer the hopes of the 
public, the conscientious fidelity of the authors has, we are con- 
vinced, had a great share ; and though we wished it done quickly, 
we were still more concerned that it should be well done. 

The following passages from the Editors’ Preface will show, 
in some important particulars, in what way their labors have 
been conducted. 


«In the execution of their task, the Editors have not contented 
themselves with being translators of Schrevelius’s Latin interpre- 
tations, which are often ambiguous and unsatisfactory; but they 
have, to the best of their ability, rendered the English explana- 
tions from the original Greek. It will be at once perceived, that 
the significations given are more copious than the Latin ones of 
Schrevelius. This has been occasioned partly by the difficulty of 
always finding single English words, which would correspond to the 
Greek so exactly as many of the Latin terms do; but principally 
from a desire to obviate the embarrassment arising from the am- 
biguity of the general terms used in the Latin, by substituting for 
them English significations less general, and of course more pre- 
cise. It has been the intention of the Editors, that the work 
should comprehend all the words which are to be found in Pro- 
fessor Dalzel’s Collectanea Majora and Minora, Jacobs’s Greek 
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Reader, and the other books now studied in our schools and other 
seminaries of Jearning ; but, notwithstanding the pains taken in 
this respect, they dare not flatter themselves with having accom- 
plished it. Any omissions of this kind, however, may be supplied 
in a future edition.” 

“Among the improvements, as the Editors hope they may be 
called, in the present work, they would state—that upwards of 
two thousand articles in it are either wholly new, or have new 
additions, of more or less importance ; these articles are distin- 
guished by a bracket placed at the end of them. Besides the 
additions thus marked, very numerous references to authors. have 
been inserted without being thus designated. The prepositions 
have been a particular subject of attention; and the uses of the 
article are explained with as much minuteness as would be advan- 
tageous to that class of students for which the work is chiefly 
designed. Another improvement, and one which was not adopted 
in any edition of Schrevelius till a long time after the present work 
was begun, is the marking of the quantities of the doubtful vowels. 
This has been done, for the most part, without sacrificing’ the 
accents ; and in those instances, where the accent does not appear, 
the student will know that it has been displdced in order to make 
room for the quantity; and he will, without: much difficulty, de- 
cide by the place of the syllable, what kind of accent should be 
supplied.” 

“In the progress of the work, almost all the Lexicons extant 
have been occasionally consulted ; those which have been most fre- 
quently resorted to are Hedéricus, Planche’s excellent Dictionnaire 
Grec-Francois, and Schneider’s admirable Griechisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch ; and, for Scriptural words, the highly valuable edition 
of Wahl’s Lexicon to the New Testament, by Mr. Robinson, of the 
Theological Institution at Andover. The learned Lexicon of Dr. 
Jones was not received, until so much progress had been made in 
the present work, as to prevent much use of it; and, just before 
the last sheets were printed off, a copy of the London translation 
of Schrevelius reached this country; which, till the Editors had 
looked into it, made them-regret that they had not sooner met 
with it. A slight examination, however, made it apparent, that 
although it contained many additional words, yet it was a hurried 
performance, upon which it would not have been safe to rely.” 

pp. vii—viii, Preface. 

The Lexicon of Schrevelius has been long used, and is none 
the worse for the length of time during which it has been tried. 
It has received important additions since the author’s time, and 
having been in constant use in our schools, and thus received a 
geueral sanction, it seems to have claims sufficiently strong for 
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the preference given to it over others by the Editors of the work 
before us. It may indeed appear to some, that Jones, deriving 
his vocabulary and explanations from four independent and 
learned lexicographers, has an advantage over the translators of 
Schrevelius in the body of the work. But when it is considered 
that these translators, besides their emendations of the interpreta- 
tions of Schrevelius, in their translation, have with great diligence, 
aided by the contributions of learned teachers of the Greek, en- 
deavoured to add all the words, not found in the original work, 
which are to be met with in the books usually studied in our 
schools and higher seminaries, we cannot doubt that it is a work 
as well adapted to the purposes of instruction in this country, as 
is demanded, or could be procured. And from the defects and 
inconveniences which we have noticed in Jones’s Lexicon, it is 
wholly free. It has been objected to Schrevelius’s Lexicon, as 
being foreign from the purpose of such a work, that it contains 
every where so many derived tenses of the verbs; thus invading 
the province of grammar, and encouraging the pupil’s ignorance 
of the formation of those complicated words. ‘To this objection 
the Editors make the following reply, which though it does not, 
in some respects, flatter our literary pride, as a nation, yet we do 
not undertake to dispute its justice. 


“ The argument on this point is not without weight; and if the 
Editors had consulted their own wishes alone, they might have 
thought it best to strike out a large proportion of those deriva- 
tives. But, besides being desirous of making as few alterations 
as possible in the original vocabulary of a work, to which every 
teacher in the country has been so long accustomed, the Editors 
were apprehensive, that, in the present state of our Greek studies, 
it might be taking too great a step at once, to reduce the work to 
such a form as would be better suited to the advanced state of 
distinguished foreign institutions than to our own. Another con- 
sideration also had its weight ; that is. the possibility, that amidst 
the various improvements which are taking place in the modes 
of education, it might happen, that our teachers would make their 
pupils commence their classical studies with Greek instead of 
Latin—a method, which, as will presently be seen, has the sanction 
of the very highest authority.” _p. viii, Preface. 


We are very desirous, now that we are furnished with the 
means, of seeing the experiment tried in some of our schools of 
studying the Greek before the Latin language. It is true, that 
of late we have had some school helps of this kind, by means of 
which an attempt of this sort might have been made ; English 
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interpretations to the vocabularies of some small Greek works ; 
but not of sufficient magnitude to encourage the innovation. Our 
attention was strongly attracted to this subject some years since, 
by a passage in the translation of Witienbach’s Preface to his 
Selecta Principum Historicorum, relating to it. This translation 
was printed in the North American Review (June and Septem- 
ber, 1819), and was followed in the number for July, 1820, by 
an article recommending strongly the priority of Greek studies. 
Add to these the opinion of Gibbon, Erasmus, Ruhnken, and 
Hemsterhuys, in favor of commencing classical education with 
the Greek language, and it certainly will not be thought a vision- 
ary recommendation. Except the difficulty of learning a differ- 
ent alphabetical character from that to which the learner has 
been accustomed, and that cannot be considered a great obstacle, 
we can see no reason why the language which the Latin writers 
acknowledge for the mother tongue, should not be studied before 
that which is in so great a measure derivative. 

During the short period that has passed since the publication 
of the Lexicon now before us, we have had time only to examine 
a few successive portions in different parts of the book, but 
enough to form an opinion concerning its general execution. 
The interpretation of the words is clear and precise, and there 
is as much of critical remark as seems to us requisite for 
the generality of Greek scholars. The additions (for nearly 
all of which Mr. Pickering is responsible) are valuable, and for 
the most part essential for reading some of the authors that are 
now used in our seminaries of learning. In regard to the typo- 
graphical execution, we are confirmed in our belief of its general 
accuracy, by an examination of the work, as far as this exami- 
nation has extended. But apart from this evidence, we have, 
in common with those who are acquainted with the circumstances 
of the progress of this Lexicon through the press, as much 
security for the faithful correction of the on sheets as can 
well be obtained. ‘Those who have read the classical works 
which have recently appeared from the University Press in Cam- 
bridge, will think any assurances of ours on this subject entirely 
superfluous. Whatever blemishes or minute inaccuracies may 
be found in the Lexicon, must be of a kind which will always 
in a greater or less degree occur in a work of this nature, such 
as will sometimes escape the most vigilant eye. 

Though the names of the authors are not on the titlepage of 
the Lexicon, yet we are happy to be authorized, by the terms 
of the copyright, to make use of them. We therefore acknow- 
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ledge ourselves, and ‘may safely claim a like acknowledgment 
from the public, under great obligations to Messrs. Pickering 
and Oliver, for their faithful, persevering, and successful labors 
in the execution of their work. This is a part of the reward 
of their toils in the cause of learning, which we know they will 
not undervalue ; and we wish them every other reward to which 
their sacrifices in this cause entitle them. If it should be found 
that this new facility afforded for learning Greek should make 
the language more popular, and consequently that out of the 
whole number of students there should be a greater number of 
proficients in the language, this alone will do much to recom- 
pense them for their exertions. For theirs is not among the 
contrivances which afford refuge for indolence, but one for re- 
moving an unreasonable obstacle in the path of knowledge. 
Youth needs encouragement, and among our greatest cares 
should be that of avoiding all unreasonable exactions. ‘“ Many 
a school-boy,” says Gibbon, if we quote him rightly, “ has been 
whipped for not understanding a passage, which Bentley could 
not interpret, nor Burmann explain.” And to require him to ex- 
press an obscure portion of Greek, through difficult mediums, 
in his own vernacular dialect, is a sure method of producing -a. 
sentiment twice diluted, if not wholly vitiated. 

In fine, we cannot but promise ourselves that the work, which 
has thus fallen under our notice, and which we are confident will 
satisfy public expectation, opens a prospect of increased attention 
to Greek literature, bearing some proportion to the diminution of 
the obstacles that stood in the way of its attainment. 





1. An Address delivered in Chauncey Place Church, before the 
Young Men of Boston, August 2, 1826, in Commemora- 
tion of the Death of Adams and Jefferson. By Samuet L. 
Knapp. Boston. pp. 31. 

2. Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, pronounced 
ain Hallowell, July, 1826 ; at the Request of Committees of 
the Towns of Hallowell, Augusta, and Gardiner. By 
Pexec Sprague. Hallowell. pp. 22. 

3. An Oration delivered in Independence Square, in the City of 
Philadelphia, on the 24th of July, 1826, in Commemoration 
of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. By Joun Serceant. 

hiladelphia. pp. 44. 
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4. A Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, pronounced 
in Newburyport, July 15, 1826, at the Request of the Mu- 
nicipal Authorities of the Town. By Cares Cusnine. 
Cambridge. pp. 60. 

5. An Address delivered at Charlestown, August 1, 1826, in 
Commemoration of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 
By Enwarp Everett. Boston. pp. 36. 


6. A Discourse in Commemoration of the Lives and Services of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, delivered in Fanewl 
Hall, Boston, August 2, 1826. By Danrex Wesrsrer. 
Boston. pp. 62. 


Tuesr Addresses are entitled to notice from their own character, 
and that of the occasion which called them forth. ‘The occasion is 
unique. A similar burst of national eulogy we can none of us expect 
again to witness. ‘The great merits of the deceased ; the eleva- 
tion which they occupied as among the last great relics of the 
Revolution ; the remarkable circumstances attending their death, 
all conspired and were all requisite to kindle so lively an emotion. 
Moreover, the public mind was in a state which peculiarly fitted 
it to be affected by such an event. It was yet warm from the 
welcome which had been given to the “ nation’s guest,” from the 
recollections of the Revolution which his presence had awakened, 
and the interesting associations which had clustered round the 
surviving actors in that great drama. The coincident death, 
therefore, of the two foremost of their number, on the day of 
the national jubilee, naturally took a strong hold of public feeling, 
and gave rise to a general tribute of praise. It is interesting to 
view the national feeling which this indicates, and the effects 
which it is likely to produce. It proves that a common senti- 
ment pervades the country ; that not the old states merely, but 
those which sprung into being but yesterday, look upon the glory 
of the Revolution as a common patrimony. It proves that the na- 
tion is sensible of the worth of its benefactors, and that real 
merit soon dissipates the mists of party prejudice. Its effect, like 
that of every strong sympathetic feeling running through the 

eople, must be to knit more closely the bonds of national union. 

t has given freshness to the memory of common efforts in the 
great national struggle, which must always prove a powerful tie 
among men who exult in the achievements of a common ancestry. 
It may, like most of our occasions of addressing the people, have 
furnished some incense to the vanity imputed to our nation; but 
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this is dust in the balance compared with the spirit which it indi- 
cates, and the feelings which it has awakened. 

The Addresses themselves demand respectful notice. The 
occasion has called forth the ablest men to commemorate the 
virtues of the deceased, and to teach their countrymen useful 
lessons for the future fromthe history of the past. It is agreeable 
to consider the progress of good taste exhibited in these perform- 
ances. Not many years since, such an occasion would have 
been productive of the most outrageous bombast, of a perfect 
chaos of metaphor. Instead of this, we have now grave disser- 
tation and chaste eloquence. Several of these Addresses will 
take a respectable place in our literature, and increase the ex- 
tent and influence of one of its most important departments. 

The object of them all is of course the same, to set in a strong 
light the history of these distinguished men ; to awaken the pub- 
lic gratitude for their services ; to exhort their countrymen to be 
faithful to their principles, and vigilant in preserving those institu- 
tions, to attain which they ‘sacrificed their ease and safety. 
These eulogies are in fact the people’s testimony to the excel- 
lence of our frame of government. The veneration paid to 
Adams and Jefferson is an acknowledgment of the worth of the 
political principles which they labored to establish. And what 
can be more grateful, than the sight of a whole people uniting to 
testify their love for the government under which they live? In 
other countries one half of the nation is employed in preventing 
the other from pulling the political machine to pieces. Here all 
are united to uphold it. The merit of these Addresses is of 
course various ; but the mode of treating their common subject 
is necessarily very similar in all. We shall not, therefore, enter 
into a formal analysis of them, but shall content ourselves with 
making a few extracts, to enable our readers to judge of the 
character of the several performances. 

Mr. Knapp’s Address, which stands at the head of our list, 
though occasionally exuberant in its diction, is well written. The 
following passage from his account of Mr. Adams’s early life is 
interesting. 

“ John Adams was born at Quincy, then a part of Braintree, 
October 19th, 1735. He was educated at Harvard University, 
and graduated in 1755. While at college, he was distinguished 
for all those characteristics which mark the future great man. 
His learned and evangelical friend and classmate, the Rev. Dr. 
Hemmenway, often spoke of the honesty, openness, and decision 
of character which he displayed while an undergraduate, and 
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illustrated his opinions by numerous anecdotes. From Cambridge 
he went to Worcester, and for a time instructed in the grammar 
school in that town; and studied the profession of the law with 
Mr Putnam, a barrister of eminence. By him he was introduced 
to the celebrated Jeremy Gridley, then Attorney General of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay. At the first interview they be- 
came friends. Gridley at once proposed Mr Adams for admission 
to the bar of Suffolk, and took him into special favor. Soon after 
his admission, Mr. Gridley led his young friend into a private 
chamber, with an air of secrecy, and pointing to a book-case, said, 
“ Sir, there is the secret of my eminence, and of which you may 
avail yourself if you please.” It was a pretty good collection of 
treatises on the civil law, with the Institutes of Justinian.. It was, 
indeed, a field which had not been very widely opened to the 
lawyers of the day. In this place Mr. Adams spent his days and 
nights, until he made himself a good master of the code. It may 
seem strange to us of the present time, to find that there was so 
much empiricism in a profession now so far from mystery. Yet it 
was, unquestionably, the case in that day.” pp. 7, 8. 


Mr. Sprague’s Eulogy is very respectable. Our Declaration 
of Independence is thus compared with the Magna Charta of 


England. 


“Tt is as a great, solemn political act, that it demands our high- 
est veneration. What had the world ever seen that was equal, 
that approached to it? Go to antiquity—to Greece, to Rome— 
travel over France, Spain, Germany, and the whole of modern 
continental Europe. All was comparative gloom ; political science 
had not risen. ‘Go to the isles of the sea—to Britain, then the 
freest of nations; and Englishmen would proudly point you to 
their Magna Charta, as their most valuable birthright, and the 
greatest bulwark of liberty which any nation had raised. It was 
so. And yet how does it dwindle in the contrast with our Declara- 
tion of Independence, which was a greater era in the history of 
mankind, than Magna Charta was in the history of England. The 
latter was a concession, extorted by armed barons from their sove- 
reign. It was, what it is called, a charter, from the king, as the 
fountain of all right and power. He was their lord and master— 
the ultimate owner of all the soil in the kingdom ; and this was a 
grant, forced, it is true, but still a grant, from his grace and favor, 
allowing the exercise of some rights to his subjects, and consent- 
ing to some limits to his royal prerogative. 

‘* The former is not a grant of privileges to a portion of a single 
nation—it is a DECLARATION, by a whole people, of what before 
existed, and will always exist, the native equality of the human 
vace, as the true foundation of all political, of all human institn- 
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tions. It was an AssERTION, that we held our rights, as we hold 
our existence, by no charter, except from the Kine of Kines. It 
vindicated the dignity of our nature. It rested upon this ‘ one 
inextinguishable truth, which never has been, and never can be, 
wholly eradicated from the human heart, placed as it is, in the 
very core and centre of it by its Maker, that man was not made the 
property of man—that human. power is a trust for human benefit, 
and that when it is abused, resistance becomes justice and duty.’ ” 

pp. 10—12. 


The following anecdote illustrates Mr. Adams’s warmth of 
temperament and personal courage, though displayed in a man- 
ner rather inconsistent with his duty as a public minister. 


“ Mr. Adams was removed from the Congress to other scenes of 
important duty and usefulness. In August, 1779, he was sent to 
Europe as a Commissioner of peace. ‘The public ship, on board 
of which he embarked, was commanded by the gallant Commodore 
Tucker, now living, and a citizen of this state [Maine], whotook more 
guns from the enemy during the revolutionary war, than any other 
naval commander, and who has been far less known and rewarded 
than his merits deserved. One occurrence on their passage is 
worthy of relation, as illustrating the characters of both. Dis- 
covering an enemy’s ship, neither could resist the temptation to 
engage, although against the dictates of prudent dutys Tucker, 
however, stipulated that Mr Adams should remain in te lower 
part of the ship, as a place of safety. But no sooner had the bat- 
tle commenced, than he was seen on deck, with a musket in his 
hands, fighting as a common marine. The Commodore perempto- 
rily ordered him below, but, called instantly away, it was not until 
considerable time had elapsed, that he discovered this public 
minister still at his post, intently engaged in firing upon the enemy. 
Advancing, he exclaimed, ‘ Why are you here, Sir? I am com- 
manded by the Continental Congress to carry you in safety to 
Europe, and I will do it;’ and seizing him in his arms, forcibly 
carried him from the scene of danger.” pp. 15, 16. 


Mr. Sergeant’s Oration is a highly finished performance, writ- 
ten with eloquence and neatness. As a specimen, we extract a 
passage describing the old age of Adams and Jefferson. 


“ Arrived at an age when nature seemed to demand repose, each 
had retired to the spot from which the public exigencies had first 
called him—his public labors ended, his work accomplished, his 
beloved country prosperous and happy—there to indulge in the 
blessed retrospect of a well-spent life, and to await that period 
which comes to all. But not to await it in idleness or indifference. 
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The same spirit of active benevolence, which made the meridian 
of their lives resplendent with glory, continued to shed its lustre 
upon their evening path. Still intent upon doing good, still de- 
voted to the great cause of human happiness and improvement, 
neither of these illustrious men relaxed in his exertions. They 
seemed only to concentrate their energy as age and increasing 
infirmity contracted the circle of action, bestowing without osten- 
tation their latest efforts upon the state and neighbourhood in 
which they resided. There, with patriarchal simplicity, they lived 
the objects of a nation’s grateful remembrance and affection ; the 
living records of a nation’s history; the charm of an age which 
they delighted, adorned, and instructed, by their vivid sketches of 
times that are past; and, as it were, the embodied spirit of the 
revolution itself, in all its purity and force, diffusing its wholesome 
influence through the generations that have succeeded, rebuking 
every sinister design, and invigorating every manly and virtuous 
reso'wiion.” 


It is stated moreover in this Oration, that 


“Tt was John Adams, who, on the 15th of June, 1775, nomi- 
nated George Washington ‘to command all the continental forces, 
raised and to be raised for the defence of American liberty!’ It 
was upon that nomination, the father of his country was unani- 
mously elected. This interesting circumstance does not appear 
on the printed journals of Congress. It would seem to have been 
the practice not to give the names of those who made either 
nominations or motions. But it is stated upon the most respecta- 
ble authority, whence also are derived some particulars, which it 
may not be uninteresting to mention. ‘The person, who had been 
esd thought of for this high station, was General Ward, of 

assachusetts. As he was of the same colony with Mr. Adams, 
it must have been a sacrifice of feeling thus to pass him by. He 
generously and readily made it to advance the great good cause. 
A striking example of disinterestedness. Washington, not aware of 
the intention of Mr. Adams, was in his seat in Congress at the 
time of the nomination. The instant it was made, he rose and 
left the hall. A beautiful instance of unaffected modesty.” 


Mr. Cushing’s Eulogy, though it would be improved by the 
free use of the pruning-knife, is a production of spirit and power. 
The word metropolis, on pages 28 and 33, as applied to the 
mother country, strikes us as altogether objectionable ; for what- 
ever be its use in Greek, and in some modern tongues, it has 
not obtained that sense in ours; nor is it desirable that it should, 
at the expense of an expressive English phrase. Voiced, as 
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used in the following passage, “their names voiced by millions 
of their grateful fellow-citizens,” though convenient, we believe 
is obsolete, and the revival of it will hardly be permitted to a 
writer of prose. Of the general style of this discourse, our read- 
ers will not form an unfair judgment from the following extract. 


“Still there is an occasion more than all others propitious 
to the display of pre-eminent qualities of the mind. It is when 
the stirring impulses of revolution pass through a refined and 
populous people; and a great nation is struggling to be free. 
A poor and savage country produces no exhibition of talent, but 
cunning, stratagem, and courage, in hunting or in war; or the 
rude effusions of bards and minstrels, mingling their irregular 
strains with the scene of barbarous manners around them, like 
the beautiful wild flower springing up with its gay and brilliant 
foliage in the midst of the desert. The Indian of South America, 
or the Asiatic Tartar, as he flies across the boundless savannas of 
his country, on steeds fleet as the viewless winds, devoted only to 
the pleasures of the chase, and moved to greater exertion in the 
tumult of warfare alone, has comparatively little to evoke his in- 
tellectual powers. But among a people who have attained the 
blessings of civilization, the various inducements, which awaken 
our dormant powers, are multiplied beyond all conception, and act 
with redoubled force in stimulating our thoughts and passions. 
There the soul soars on the wings of glory, to the ethereal regions 
of fancy. ‘There luxury and opulence spread a thousand tempta- 
tions before the eye of taste and invention, and tax the resources 
of genius to the utmost, for the supply of innumerable complicated 
wants, unknown to a rugged, untaught nation. There, when the 
foundations of society are unsettled by some mighty popular com- * 
motion, or the passions of men are acted upon in the mass by 
overpowering causes of excitement, and above all, if the conjuncture 
be one of those revolutionary movements, which occasionally agi- 
tate empires, then is the moment for the children of genius to rise, 
like a second earthborn progeny, to astonish the world by their 
seemingly instantaneous growth, and by the stupendous effects of 
their intellect. Witness the constellation of talents, which, on 
every such emergency, has poured a tide of glory, in reckless 
prodigality of profusion, over lands, that dared to claim and exer- 
cise the inalienable right of men, the right to be free. Witness 
the illustrious names, which, crowned with splendor in the conflicts 
of ancient Greece, have rested, in all succeeding times, upon 
every lip, from lisping infancy to faltering old age. Witness the 
citizens of the noble democracies of modern Italy, who, less known 
to us because their history is not associated with the acquisition 
of a classical] language, yet emulated the magnanimity of their 
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Athenian models, and ought to be equally the study of statesinen 
in every republican country. Witness the transient brightness of 
the commonwealth of England, when Hampden and Cromwell, 
Milton and Vane, the companions and friends of our pilgrim 
fathers, trod the path of honor, and attained an eminence, which we, 
at least, the heirs of their political and religious principles, should 
appreciate and applaud. And to abstain from examination of 
later events,—of the progress of the revolutionary spirit in Europe 
and in Spanish America,—witness the heroic and patriotic men, 
who shot upward in our sky, like a meteor, but not like a meteor 
to dazzle and expire,—called into life, as it were, by the all- 
creative energies of the war of our independence. Such were the 
men, of whom the congress of: seventy-six was composed, and 
such the occasion, which elicited the masterly efforts of their 
genius.” pp. 25—28. 


Mr. Everett’s Address, though, as we have understood, it was 
prepared in haste, and though a demand had so lately been 
made on the resources of the author in treating kindred topics, 
contains much of his usual and peculiar eloquence. He thus 
illustrates the respective shares of Adams and Jefferson in the 
preparation of the Declaration of Independence. 


“To have been the instrument of expressing, in one brief, de- 
cisive act, the consecrated will and resolution of a whole family 
of States; of unfolding, m one all-important manifesto, the 
causes, the motives, the justification of the great movement in 
human affairs which was then taking place ; to have been per- 
mitted to give the impress and peculiarity of his own mind, to a 
charter of public right, destined, or rather, let me say, already 
elevated to an importance, in the estimation of men, beyond every 
thing human, ever borne on parchment, or expressed in the visible 
signs of thought, this is the glory of Thomas Jefferson. To have 
been among the first of those who forsaw, and foreseeing, broke 
the way for this consummation ; to have been the mover of numer- 
ous decisive acts, its undoubted precursors; to have been among 
many able and generous spirits, that united in this perilous adven- 
ture, by acknowledgment unsurpassed in zeal, and unequalled in 
power ; to have been exclusively associated with the author of the 
declaration ; and then, in the exercise of an eloquence as prompt 
as it was overwhelming, to have taken the lead in inspiring the 
Congress to adopt and proclaim it, this is the glory of John 
Adams.” pp. 26, 27. 


Their patriotic zeal in throwing the weight of their talents into 
the scale of resistance is shown in the following manner. 
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“ All glorious as their office in this council of sages has proved, 
they beheld the glory only in distant vision, while the prospect 
before them was shrouded with darkness and lowering with terror. 
‘T am not transported with enthusiasm,’ is the language of Mr. 
Adams, the day after the resolution was adopted ; ‘ I am well aware 
of the toil, the treasure, and the blood it will cost, to maintain this 
declaration, to support and defend these States. Yet through all 
the gloom, I can see a ray of light and glory. I can see that the 
end is worth more than all the means.’ Nor was it the rash ad- 
venture of uneasy spirits, who had every thing to gain and nothing 
to risk by their enterprize. They left all for their country’s sake. 
Who does not see that Adams and Jefferson might have risen to 
any station in the British empire. They might have revelled in 
the royal bounty ; they might have shared the imperial counsels; 
they might have stood within the shadow of the throne which 
they shook to its base. It was in the full understanding of their 
all but desperate choice, that they chose for their country. Many 
were the inducements which called them to another choice. The 
dread voice of authority; the array of an empire’s power; the 
pleadings of friendship; the yearning of their hearts towards the 
land of their fathers’ sepulchres; the land which the great cham- 
pions of constitutional liberty still made venerable; the ghastly 
vision of the gibbet, if they failed; all the feelings which grew 
from these sources were to be stifled and kept down, for a dearer 
treasure was at stake They were any thing but adventurers, any 
thing but malecontents. They loved peace, they loved order, 
they loved law, they loved a manly obedience to constitutional 
authority ; but they chiefly loved freedom and their country ; and 
they took up the ark of her liberties with pure hands, and bore it 
through in triumph, for their strength was in Heaven.” pp. 27—29. 


Of Mr. Webster’s Discourse, we need only say, that it is 
worthy of his high reputation, and justifies the effect produced 
by its delivery. We might extract from its pages many pas- 
sages of powerful eloquence, did our limits permit; but we have 
only room to bring forward the testimony which it affords, to 
the advantages of classical learning, displayed in the instance 
of the venerable men whom it celebrates, and confirmed by the 
weight of the orator’s own opinion. 

“The last public labor of Mr. Jefferson naturally suggests the 
expression of the high praise which is due, both to him and to 
Mr. Adams, for their uniform and zealous attachment to learning, 
and to the cause of general knowledge. Of the advantages of 
learning, indeed, and of literary accomplishments, their own 
characters were striking recommendations, and illustrations. They 
were scholars, ripe and good scholars; widely acquainted with 
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ancient, as well as modern literature, and not altogether unin- 
structed in the deeper sciences. Their acquirements, doubtless, 
were different, and so were the particular objects of their literary 
pursuits ; as their tastes and characters, in these respects, differed 
like those of other men. Being also men of busy lives, with great 
objects, requiring action, constantly before them, their attainments 
in letters did not become showy or obtrusive. Yet I would hazard 
the opinion, that if we could now ascertain all the causes which 
gave them eminence and distinction, in the midst of the great men 
with whom they acted, we should find, not among the least, their 
early acquisition in literature, the resources which it furnished, 
the promptitude and facility which it communicated, and the wide 
field it opened, for analogy and illustration ; giving them thus on 
every subject a larger view, and a broader range, as well for dis- 
cussion, as for the government of their own conduct. 

‘* Literature sometimes, and pretensions to it much oftener, 
disgusts, by appearing to hang loosely on the character, like some- 
thing foreign or extraneous, not a part, but an ill-adjusted appen- 
dage ; or by seeming to overload and weigh it down, by its un- 
sightly bulk, like the productions in bad taste in architecture, 
where there is massy and cumbrous ornament, without strength or 
solidity of column. This has exposed learning, and especially 
classical learning, to reproach. Men have seen that it might ex- 
ist, without mental superiority, without vigor, without good taste, 
and without utility. But in such cases, classical learning has 
only not inspired natural ‘talent; or, at most, it has but made 
original feebleness of intellect, and natural bluntness of perception, 
something more conspicuous. The question, after all, if it be a 
question, is, whether literature, ancient as well as modern, does 
not assist a good understanding, improve natural good taste, add 
polished armor to native strength, and render its possessor, not 
only more capable.of deriving private happiness from contempla- 
tion and reflection, but more accomplished also for action in the 
affairs of life, and especially for public action. Those whose 
memories we now honor, were learned men; but their learning 
was kept in its proper place, and made subservient to the uses 
and objects of life. ‘They were scholars, not common nor super- 
ficial ; but their scholarship was so in keeping with their charac- 
ter, so blended and inwrought, that careless observers, or bad 
judges, not seeing an ostentatious display of it, might infer that 
it did not exist ; forgetting, or not knowing, that classical learning, 
in men who act in conspicuous public stations, perform duties 
which exercise the faculty of writing, or address popular, delibera- 
tive, or judicial bodies, is often felt, where it is little seen, and 
sometimes felt more effectually, because it is not seen at all.” 


pp. 62—54. 
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These Addresses, we repeat it, are creditable to the literature 
of our country ; and the occasion which called them forth, may 
be deemed so far fortunate, as it has shown the progress of good 
taste, and the existence among us of a higher standard of intel- 
lectual cultivation. 





MISCELLANY. 





A BORDER TRADITION. 


In travelling through the western part of New England, not 
long since, I stopped for a few days at one of the beautiful vil- 
lages of that region. It was situated on the edge of some fine 
rich meadows, lying about one of the prettiest little rivers in the 
world. While there, 1 went one morning to the top of a little 
round hill, which commanded a view of the surrounding country. 
I saw the white houses under the shade of the old elms, the neat 
painted fences before them, and the border of bright green turf 
on either side of the road, which the inhabitants kept as clean as 
the grass plots of their gardens. I saw the river winding away to 
the south, between leaning trees, and thick shrubs and vines, the 
hills, rising gently to the west of the village, covered with orchards 
and woods and openings of pasture ground, the rich level meadows 
to the east, and beyond them, at no great distance, the craggy 
mountains rising almost perpendicularly, as if placed there to 
heighten, by their rugged aspect, the soft beauty of the scene be- 
low them. If the view was. striking in itself, it was rendered still 
more so by circumstances of life and splendor belonging to the 
weather, the hour, and the season. The wide circle of verdure, 
in the midst of which I stood, was loaded and almost crushed by 
one of those profuse dews, which fall in our climate of a clear 
summer night, and glittered under a bright sun and a sky of 
transparent blue. The trees about me were noisy with birds, 
the bob-o’lincoln rose singing from the grass to sink in the grass 
again when his strain was ended, and the cat-bird squalled in the 
thicket, in spite of the boy who was trying to stone it out. Then 
there was the whistle of the quail, the resounding voice of the 
hang-bird, the mysterious note of the post-driver, and the chatter 
of swallows darting to and fro. As a sort of accompaniment to 
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this natural music, there was heard at times the deep and tremu- 
lous sound of the river breaking over a mill-dam at some distance. 

There is an end of gazing at the finest sights, and of listening 
to the most agreeable sounds. [I had turned to go down the hill, 
when [ observed a respectable looking old man sitting near me, 
on the edge of a rock that projected a little way out of the ground. 
At the very first glance I set him down for one of the ancient 
yeomanry of our country; for his sturdy frame and large limbs 
had evidently been rendered sturdier and larger by labor and 
hardship, and old age had only taken away the appearance of 
agility without impairing his natural air of strength. J am accus- 
tomed to look with a feeling of gratitude, as well as respect, on 
these remnants of a hardy and useful generation. I see in them 
the men, who have hewed down the forests and tamed the soil 
of the fair country we inhabit; who built the roads we travel, 
over mountains and across morasses, and who planted the hill 
sides with orchards, of which we idly gather the fit From the 
attention with which the old man was looking at the surrounding 
prospect, I judged that he was come to the hill on the same errand 
with myself, and, on entering into conversation with him, I found 
that I was not mistaken. He had lived im the village when a 
boy; he had been absent from it nearly sixty years, and now, 
having occasion to pass through it on a journey from a distant part 
of the country, he was trying to recollect its features from the 
little eminence by which it was overlooked. “I can hardly,” 
said he, “ satisfy myself that this is the place in which I passed 
my boyish days. It is true, that the river is still yonder, and this 
is the hill where I played when a child, and those mountains, 
with their rocks and woods, look to me as they did then. That 


small peak lies still in the lap of the larger and loftier ridge that . 


stretches hike a semicircle around it. There are the same smooth 


meadows to the east, and the same fine ascent to the west of the + 


village. But the old dwellings have been pulled’ down, and new 
ones built in their stead, the trees under which I sat in my child- 
hood have decayed or been cut down, and others have been 
planted ; the very roads have changed their places, and the 
rivulets, that turned my little machinery, are dried up. Do you 
see,” said he, pointing with his staff, “that part of the meadow 
that runs up like a little creek or bay betweeh the spurs of the 
upland, and comes close to the highway? A brook formerly 
came down to that spot, and lost itself in the marshy soil, but its 
bed, as you see, is now dry, and only serves as a channel to 
carry off the .superabundgnce of the rains. That part of the 
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meadow is now covered with thick and tall grass, but I well re- 
member when it was overgrown with bushes and water-flags, 
among which many old decaying trunks of trees served as a kind 
of causeys over a quagmire, that otherwise would have been im- 
passable. It was a spot of evil es in the village, for it was 
said that lights had been seen at night moving among the thickets, 
and strange noises had been heard from the ground,—gurgling 
and half-smothered sounds, as of a living creature strangled in 
the midst of sods and water. It was said, also, that glimpses of 
something white had been seen gliding among the bushes, and 
that often the rank vegetation had been observed to be fearfully 
agitated, as if the earth shuddered at the spot where innocent 
blood had been shed. Some fearful deed, it was said, had doubt- 
less been done there. It was thought by some, that a child had 
been strangled and thrown into the quagmire by its unnatural: 
mother ; and by others, that a traveller had been murdered there, 
for the sake of his money. Nobody cared, after dark, to travel 
the road, which formerly wound about the base of this hill, and 
thus kept longer beside the edge of the fen than it does now. 
I remember being drawn once or. twice by curiosity to visit the 
place, in company with another lad of my age. We stole in 
silence along the old logs, speaking to each other in whispers, 
and our hair stood on end at the sight of the white bones lying 
about. ‘They were the bones of cattle, who had sunk into the 
mire, and could not be dragged out, or had perished before they 
were found. There is a story about that spot,” continued the 
old man, “ which it may be worth your while to hear, and if you 
will please to be seated on this rock, I will tell it.” 

There was something in the old man’s conversation which 
denoted a degree of intelligence and education superior to what 
L expected from his appearance, I was curious to know what sort 
of story would follow such an introduction ; I sat down, therefore, 
by his side, on the edge of the rock, and he went on as follows. 

“Tt is a story that I heard from my grandmother, a good old 
Dutch lady, belonging to a family of the first settlers of the place. 
The Dutch from the North River, and the Yankees from the 
‘Connecticut, came into the valley about the same time, and 
settled upon these rich meadows. Which were the first comers, 
Lam unable to tell; I have heard different accounts of the matter, 
‘but the traditions of the Dutch families give the priority to their 
own ancestors, and I am inclined to think them in the right; or, 
although it was not uncommon, in those days, for the restless 
Yankee to sete in a neighbourhood of Dutchmen, yet it was a 
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rare thing for the quiet Hollander voluntarily to plant himself in 
the midst of a bustling Yankee settlement. However this may 
be, it is certain, that, about ninety years ago, 2 little neighbourhood 
had been formed of the descendants of both the emigrants from 
-Holland and those from England. At first, the different races’ 
looked sourly upon each other, but the daily-sight of each other’s 
faces, and the need of each other’s kindness and assistance soon 
brought them to live upon friendly terms. The Dutchman learned 
to valets his neighbour in bad English, and the Yankee began to 
make advances towards driving a bargain, in worse Dutch. 
Jacob, or, as he was commonly called, Yok Suydam, was one of 
these early Dutch planters, and Jedidiah Williams, his neighbour, 
one of the first Yankees who sat down on the banks of this river. 
Williams was a man of a hard countenance and severe manners, 
who had been a deacon of the church in the parish he had left, 
and who did not, as | have known some people do, forget his 
religion when it ceased to be of any service to him in his worldly 
concerns. He was as grave in his demeanour, as guarded in his 
speech, and as constant in his devotions, as ever, notwithstanding 
that these qualities in his character were less prized in his new 
situation than they had been in Connecticut. ‘The place had as yet 
no minister; but Williams contrived to collect every Sunday a 
few of the neighbours at his house to perform the weekly worship. 
On a still summer morning you might hear him doling out a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, or reading a sermon of some godly divine 
of the day, in a sort of nasal recitation, which could be distin- 
guished, swelling over the noises of his pigs and poultry, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile from bis dwelling. Honest Yok 
read his Bible too, but he read it in Dutch, and excused himself 
from attending the meetings at Williams’s house, on account of 
his ignorance of the language in which the exercises were held. 
Instead, however, of confining himself to the house during the 
whole Sunday like Williams, he would sometimes stray out into 
his fields, to look at his cattle and his crops, and was known once 
or twice to lie down on the grass under a tree, in the corner of 
one of his inclosures, where the rustling of his Indian corn, and 
the hum of the bees among the pumpkin blossoms, would pat him 
to sleep. The rest of the day, when the weather was fine, he 
passed in smoking his pipe under a rude kind of piazze in front 
of his house, looking out over the rich meadows whieh he had 
lately cleared of their wood, or listening to a chapter of the New 
‘Testament, read to him by one of his daughters. He was also 
less guarded in his language than suited the preeise notions of 
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Williams; the words “ duyvel” or “donner,” or some such 
unnecessary exclamation, would often slip out of his mouth in the 
haste of conversation. But there was another practice of Yok’s, 
which was still less to the taste of his neighbour. As was the case 
with most of the Dutch planters at that time, his house swarmed 
with negro domestics, and among the merry, sleek-faced blacks, 
that jabbered Dutch and ate sour crout in his kitchen, there was 
one who could play tolerably on the fiddle. Yok did not suffer 
this talent to lie useless. On every New Year’s eve, and not on 
that alone, but on many a long and bright winter evening that 
followed it, when the snow looked whiter than ever in the moon- 
light, and you could see the little wedges of frost floating and 
glistening in the air, the immense fireplace in the long kitchen 
was piled with dry hickory, the negro Orpheus was mounted on 
a high bench, and the brawny youths and ruddy girls of the place 
danced to the music till the cocks crew. Yok’s own daughters, 
the prettiest maidens that ever ran in the woods of a new settle- 
ment, were allowed to acquit themselves exceedingly well on 
these occasions ; but the performances of Yok himself extorted 
universal admiration. Old as he was, and he did not lack many 
winters of sixty, whenever he came on the floor, which was gen- 
erally just before the breaking up of the revel, the youngest and 
most active of his guests acknowledged themselves outdone. He 
executed the double shuffle with incredible dexterity, drummed 
with his heels on the floor till you would have thought the 
drumming an accompaniment to the fiddle, and threw the joints 
of his limbs into the most gracefully acute angles that can be 
imagined. 

Jedidiah, of course, did not suffer these irregularities of his 
neighbour to pass unrebuked, and Yok always took his admonitions 
kindly enough, although without much disposition to profit by 
them. He invariably apologized by saying that he was a Dutch- 
man, that he followed the customs of his countrymen, and the 
practices of his fathers before him; and that it did not become 
the like of him to presume to be wiser or better than his ances- 
tors, who were honest men, and who, he believed, had gone to 
heaven. ‘The appearance of respect, however, with which he 
received these reproofs, went far to reconcile Jedidiah to his 
practical neglect of them, and a kind of friendship at length grew, 
up between the two settlers and their families. Yok’s pretty 
daughters came constantly to attend Williams’s meetings, and 
Williams’s son was a frequent and welcome visiter at the house 
of the hearty and hospitable Dutchman. 
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Yok’s family, with the exception of the negro domestics I have 
mentioned, consisted only of himself and his two daughters. 
Mary, the elder, was somewhat tall, with a delicate shape, and a 
peaceful, innocent look. The climate, and three generations of 
American descent, had completely done away in her personal 
appearance all traces of her Dutch extraction, except the fair 
hair and the light blue eye. She was a sincere, single-hearted 
creature, whom the experience of eighteen years had not taught 
that there was such a thing as treachery in the world. It was no 
difficult matter to move her either to smiles or to tears, and had 
she lived in this novel-reading age, she would have been inevita- 
bly spoiled. As it was, the poor girl had no book but the Bible, 
of which there were in Yok’s family several copies in the old 
Dutch letter, and she was forced to content herself with weeping 
over the fortunes of Ruth and the resurrection of Lazarus. 
Geshie, her sister, little more than a year younger, had an ap- 
pearance of firmer and more sanguine health than Mary, and all 
that excess of animal spirits and love of mirth, with which youth 
and high health are generally accompanied. She was ruddier, 
shorter in stature, and fuller in her proportions than the elder sister, 
and under the shade of her thick brown hair, her bright eye shone 
outwith a look so arch and full of mischief, that, like the sun in 
June, it was not a thing to look long upon. The two sisters, though 
so little alike, were both as kind and good as the day is long, and 
were acknowledged to be the handsomest girls in the settlement. 
People, however, were divided in opinion as to which was the 
handsomer and more agreeable of the two. The greater number 

ave the preference to the blooming and sprightly Geshie, but 
) en Williams, the son of Jedidiah, thought differently. 

Young Williams, who had come with his father to the new 
settlement, was a frank, high-spirited, giddy young fellow. He 
had given some proofs of forwardness in we youth, and his 
father had set his heart upon seeing him one of the burning and 
shining lights of the church, emulating in the pulpit the eloquence 
of Solomon Stoddard, and the sound doctrine of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. He had sent him to Yale College to furnish his mind 
with the necessary worldly learning, trusting to his own prayers 
and to Providence for the piety that was to fit him for the work 
of the ministry. But his expectations were wretchedly disap- 
pointed, for the young man proved refractory under the discipline 
of a college, and made so good a use of his opportunities of re- 
bellion, that in less than a year he was expelled. He came home 
to read Horace and shoot squirrels, and bear a part in the psalms 
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sung at the meetings for religious worship held at his father’s. He 
could not make up his mind to go back to the labors of husbandry, 
and yet was uncertam to what other course of life to betake 
himself. 

Young men, who have nothing else to do, are apt to amuse 
themselves with makmg love. Time hung heavy on the hands of 
James Williams in the new and thinly inhabited settlement. He 
wandered the old woods, that stretched away on all sides, till he 
was weary ; he found them altogether too gloomy and too silent 
for his taste, and when their echoes were awakened by the report 
of his own fowling-piece, by the cawing of the crow, or the shriek 
of the hawk, he could not help thinking that these sounds would 
interest him more, if they conveyed a human meaning. He grew 
tired of reading Horace in a place where nobody cared for his 
Latin. At length he would shut his book, and lay his gun on the 
two wooden hooks in his father’s kitchen, and walk down to the 
house of honest Yok Suydam, where the good Dutchman greeted 
him with a cordial grasp of the hand, and his daughters with smiles. 
James was soon master of Dutch enough to tell the story of his 
college pranks, which usually called a hearty laugh from the old 
gentleman, a sentence or two of kind expostulation from the elder 
daughter, and a torrent of goodhumored raillery from the younger. 
In return for the proficiency which the society of the fami 
enabled him to make in their language, James offered to teac 
the young ladies English, and the elder readily undertook to be 
his pupil. As for Geshie, she had no ambition that way ; it was, 
she said, a silken, glozing tongue,—the tongue of pedlars and 
sharpers, fit only for those who wished to defraud. and deceive ; 
she was contented, for her part, with the plain household speech 
in which she had been brought up, the language of honesty 
and sincerity. James began to read the New Testament along 
with Mary, it being the only book with which she was familiar. 
After getting through with a few chapters, it was exchanged for 
a volume of Richardson’s “ Pamela,” which had then just made 
its appearance. James had contrived to possess himself of a copy 
of this work while at New Haven, and concealed it as carefully 
from the eyes of his father as the quail hides her nest from the 
schoolboy. He knew, that if it should be discovered, the con- 
sequences could be no less than the great wrath of his father to- 
wards so graceless a son, and that the offending book would be 
burnt with fire. 

Geshie soon had occasion to pay her sister a multitude of sly 
compliments on her proficiency m English. She had never 
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known, she said, a tutor so assiduous, nor a pupil so teachable, 
It was not, indeed, extraordinary that James should faney himself 
in love with the prettiest girl in the settlement, nor was it more so 
that she should be seriously in love with him. The young couple 
soon understood each other, and Geshie also, although not the 
confidant of her sister, understood enough of the matter to antici- 
pate a merry wedding, and gay wedding-dresses. The language 
of Holland has been called barbarous and harsh; in the mouth of 
Mary, James thought it infinitely more musical than the Latin, 
and the whispers of affection in her imperfect English, seemed to 
give new graces to his native tongue. ‘Their studies, however, 
were often interrupted by the frolics of Geshie. Sometimes the 
volume of “Pamela” was missing for several days, and James 
was obliged to defer his lessons till it could be found ; sometimes 
the master and scholar, on attempting to rise, found themselves 
fastened to their chairs, and their chairs fastened together. James 
was somewhat of a superstitious turn; he had read Mather’s 
‘* Magnalia,” a copy of which by some accident belonged to his 
father, and had imbibed a deep respect for spirits and goblins. 
Geshie was not slow in discovering this weakness in his character, 
nor in making it contribute to her amusement. She had an 
abundance of stories of supernatural terrors, and always took care 
to,relate them to James in the evepiyg. On a moonlight night 
she would tell him of an apparition seen by moonlight, and on a 
cloudy evening, of a ghost that walked when you could not see 

our hand. She would then enjoy his evident alarm, as it grew 

te, and as he looked alternately at his hat and the window. In 
the mean time, Geshie, notwithstanding her pretended contempt 
for the English tongue, was making a progress in learning it equal 
at least to that of her sister. In truth, she was sufficiently indif- 
ferent as long as Mary was occupied with the English Testament ; 
but when the first volume of “Pamela” was brought to the 
house, her curiosity to know its contents prevailed over every 
other consideration. After that she lost nothing of the lessons 
James gave her sister; she treasured up in her memory every 
English phrase she heard uttered; she read “Pamela” by 
stealth; and her talent for mimicry soon gave her a tolerable 
command of the English accent. 

A year had now passed since James and Mary had become 
acquainted with each other. The settlement was growing every 
day more populous, and James had _no difficulty of finding com- 
panions to cheat him of the tedious hours. ‘There were also among 
the daughters of the new comers some who might be thought nearly 
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as handsome and agreeable as Mary herself. His affection for her, 
by a perversity not uncommon in young men who are loved better 
than they deserve, began gradually to coo! ; his visits.to her father’s 
house became less and less frequent; the poor girl’s English 
studies were wofully neglected, and finally discontinued altogether. 
Once she ventured to speak to him of his altered behaviour ; but 
he gave her an indirect and trifling answer, and, after that, she 
spoke of it no more. But she felt it not the less deeply; her 
heart bled in silence and in secret ; she became melancholy ; was 
often found weeping by herself, and seemed going into a deep 
decline. The good old Suydam, who suspected nothing of the 
true cause of his daughter’s malady, after prescribing all the 
household remedies he could think of, called in the doctor, not- 
withstanding she protested vehemently against it. The doctor 
came with his saddlebags on his arm,—a smock-faced young 
man just settled in the place, who thought himself happy if his 
prescriptions did not aggravate the disorder. He examined the 
patient, seemed to hesitate about her complaint, but, as he was 
called, he knew his duty too well not to prescribe ; he therefore 
ordered her a little valerian, and took his leave. Geshie, who 
understood her sister’s disorder better than the physician, and 
knew that it was not to be healed by medicine, threw the drug 
out of the window as soon as he was gone, and saved her the 
disgust of swallowing it. 

This kind-hearted girl now undertook herself to be her sister’s 

hysician. She sung to her all the old songs she remembered, 
both sad and merry, composed by the mellifluous poets of Hol- 
land long ago, and handed down in the American settlements 
from mother to daughter, for a hundred years at least. She drew 
her forth to ramble in the meadows, and to pierce the great 
forest around them in various directions along dark and cool 

aths, leading to the sunny, cultivated openings lately made in 
its bosom. She collected for her entertainment all the gossip 
of her neighbourhood, mimicked the accent of the Yankees, 
danced, capered, and played a thousand monkey tricks to divert 
her. All her efforts were ineffectual to restore health and spirits 
to her sister, and she saw, with a sorrow almost increased to 
despair, that this was only to be hoped for from the return of her 
lover’s affections. 

It was now October. The forests around this valley, where 
there was then little else but forest, had put on their colors of 
yellow, orange, and crimson ; and looked yet brighter-in the gol- 
den sunshine of the season that lay upon them. ‘The ripe apples 
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were dropping from the young apple-trees by the cottages of the 
settlers; the chestnut, the oak, and the butternut were beginning 
to cast their fruit; squirrels were chirping and barking on the 
branches of the walnut ; rabbits were scudding over the bright 
leaves that lay scattered below; and the heavy whirr of the 
partridge, as he rose from the ground, told how well he had been 
pampered by the abundance of the season. James Williams 
could not resist the temptation of such fine weather, and so much 
game. He was absent whole days in the depths of the woods; 
in the morning you might hear the report of his fowling-piece in 
the edge of the forest, in the neighbourhood of his father’s ; at 
noon its echoes would be sent faintly from the cliffs of that long 
rocky ridge which bounds the valley to the east. 

One morning James passed by the house of Mary’s father 
with his fowling-piece. He did not dare to raise his head as he 
went, nor to cast a look at the windows of the house, lest he 
should see the face of her with whose affections he had so un- 
feelingly trifled. He pretended to be very busy about the lock 
of his gun, until he had fairly passed the dwelling, when he 
quickened his pace, and was soon out of sight. Geshie observed 
him as he went, and determined to watch his return. 

He did not return until after sunset. It was a clear night, except 
some scattered banks of mist from the river ; the moon was shining 
brightly, and Geshie discerned at some distance the well known 
gait of James, and the glitter of his fowling-piece. She saw 
that this was the moment for the execution of a plan, which she 
had formed in the hope that it might be of some advantage to 
her sister, but which she had communicated to no one. A few 
minutes afterwards a figure in white was seen stealing down from 
the house between some high banks so as not to be observed by 
James, towards the swamp of which I have already spoken, and 
which is now changed into that beautiful meadow. 

It was necessary for James, after passing Suydam’s house, to 
follow the road for some distance along the edge of that swamp. 
The spot had already begun to have a bad name; the body os 
an Indian infant had been found in some bushes by the edge, 
and a drunken German carpenter, who had straggled into the 
settlement, had lost the road, and perished there in a flood, which 
covered the meadows, the swamp, and the road itself, with the 
waters of the river. Among the tales of ghosts and hobgoblins, 
with which Geshie had formerly entertained James, were one or 
two stories of strange sights seen about this swamp, to which, [ 
suspect, she maliciously added some embellishments of her own. 
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James’s heart did not beat with its usual calmness as he ap- 
proached the swamp, But his timidity rose to fear, and his fear 
to agony, .and his whole frame shook, and a cold sweat broke 
out at every pore, as he saw a figure in white come out from 
the bushes, and move slowly towards him. He stood rooted to 
the ground without the power to fly, but his hands instinctivel 
fumbled with his fowling-piece, as though he would have used it 
against the object of his Foes. The spectre raised its arm with 
a menacing gesture, and the piece fell from his hands to the 
ground. As the apparition drew nigh, he could perceive that it 
was wrapped in a linen sheet, and the white feet that showed 
themselves under the lower edge, left him no doubt that it was 
the tenant of a coffin who stood before him. He essayed to speak, 
but his throat seemed filled with ashes; nor was it necessary, 
for the arm of the spectre was again raised ; he saw its eye glis- 
tening under the folds of the shroud ; he saw its lips move ; the 
words came forth in clear and solemn accents ; he swooned, and 
fell to the ground. 

The same evening, as Yok was quietly smoking his pipe by 
the fireside, and watching the changes in the embers, Geshie 
entered the room, quite out of breath, with an expression of 
unusual agitation and anxiety on her countenance. She seated 
herself, and after a moment’s silence, ‘I have been thinking,’ 
said she, ‘that you are not a-very good neighbour to Williams.’ 

‘Why so, my daughter ?’ 

‘It is so long since you have been to see him. I hope he has 
taken no offence at it; but, you know, he has not called at our 
house lately, and James, whom you used to be so fond of, and 
who diverted us so much, has not darkened our doors for many 
a long day.’ 

‘ That is true, girl; I will see Williams to-morrow evening.’ 

‘ Why not to-night; it is a beautiful night; the sky is so clear, 
and the moon so bright ; it may be bad weather to-morrow, you 
know; besides, if Williams has really taken offence at your 
neglect of him, the sooner it is made up between you the bet- 
ter.’ 

‘Why that is true, again; and I will even go to-night ;’—and 
Geshie, with a pleasure she could hardly conceal, reached him 
his hat, and *heard him walk away in the direction of Williams’s 
house with a pace quickened by the dampness of the evening air. 
On the way, Yok found James lying in the road apparently life- 
less, and a man who was passing about the same time, assisted in 
bearing him to his father’s house, where, by proper applications, 
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he was soon brought to himself. On his return, Yok related 
these circumstacces to Geshie, who appeared as much surprised 
and interested, as if she had known nothing of the matter. 

To the numerous questions put to him respecting the condition 
in which he was found, James returned no direct answer, but 
desired to be left to repose. Sleep did not visit his eyes that 
night ; the event of the evening, which he had remembered but 
faintly on first coming out of the swoon, returned to him in all 
its circumstances, with an impression that grew stronger every 
moment. Again they seemed present to him ; the haunted spot, 
the spectre, the shroud, the white feet and hand, the gleam of 
its eye, the perceptible motion of its lips, and the piercing and 
solemn tones of its voice. ‘Then, also, the fearful words it ut- 
tered, returned, one by one, to his recollection, and, as they 
returned, engraved themselves there, as the diamond ploughs its 
characters on the rock ; again he heard himself denounced as 
treacherous, faithless, and cruel, and warned to escape an un- 
timely end by a speedy repentance. The morning found him 
haggard and exhausted, in a state of melancholy bordering on 
despair. 

It happened at this time, that the minister of the parish in 
which Williams had formerly lived, was on a visit to his old 
neighbour. Williams, who had been one of the pillars of his 
church, had implored him se pathetically to come and dispense 
the word for a season in that destitute place, that he could not 
find it in his heart to deny him. He was. one of that race of 
excellent old clergymen, * i which some specimens yet remain, 
I am told, in New England, renowned equally for good ser- 
mons in the pulpit, and good stories out of it. His round and 
somewhat florid.face was set off by a short fox-colored wig, and 
the severity of his brow tempered by the jollity of his cheeks 
and chin. The clergy, you know, were in those times the no- 
bility of the country ; their opinions were oracles, and their ad- 
vice law. Those were pr days, when the farmer sent the 
best of every thing he had to the minister; when every hat was 
doffed as he passed, and when, in every house he entered, the 
great easy-chair was instantly wheeled for him to the front of the 
fireplace, the housewife ran to comb her children, and the hus- 
band to broach the best barrel of cider in his cellar. Williams’s 
minister was not a man to abuse the reverence in which he was 
held ; the penitent are always ready to apply to a clergyman, 
but this good man was also the friend of the upfortunate and 
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In the morning, as soon as the clergyman was up, James sent 
for him, and communicated to him the adventure of the night. 
A long conversation ehsued. The clergyman examined James 
with great minuteness concerning all the circumstances, and satis- 
fied himself of the truth of his story. He then inquired of him 
if there were any particulars of his late way of life, which might 
have given occasion to so remarkable a visitation. James hesi- 
tated for a while, and at last confessed that he had loved Mary ; 
that he believed he had won her affections; that they had talked 
of marriage; that he had discontinued his visits; and that he 
had been told she was unhappy. Another series of questions 
ensued, and at the end of the conference it was settled, that 
James should immediately perform his engagement to Mary, and 
that the incident of the ghost should, in the mean time, be kept 
secret between him and the minister. 

Mary did not know to what event she owed the return of her 
lover, De her sister had told nobody of the part she took in the 
affair. She received him without a word of reproach, but with 
a countenance in which tears and smiles conned for the mas- 
tery. She spoke with sorrow and concern of his altered and 
haggard appearance, and James wondered how he could ever 
have ceased to love her. The parents were consulted concern- 
ing the match. Yok was pleased, because he had always liked 
James; and Williams, because Yok was the owner of broad 
woodlands and goodly meadows. An early day was fixed for 
the marriage. ‘The good parson came all the way from Con- 
necticut to assist at the nuptials, and the doctor, to whose saga- 
cious prescription Yok attributed the rapid amendment that was 
taking place in his daughter’s health, was also of the party. 
After the ceremony was over, and the minister had retired, the. 
company adjourned to the long kitchen. A great hickory fire 
was blazing in the chimney, and the negro fiddler who had been 
9 gp for the occasion, with an associate, was mounted on his 

ench with the instrument of music at his shoulder. The 
couples were soon arranged ; the bride and bridegroom, in the 
gayest attire of the day, were at the head; and old Yok himself 
was on the floor. A November wind was howling in the woods, 
the old trees creaked and groaned, and showers of the red leaves 
were driven against the windows; but the bluster without was 
unheard amidst the merriment within. The black fiddlers threw 
themselves into the most violent contortions, and drew their 
bows from the head to the heel at every note. The sound of 
the instruments, the clatter of feet, the shouts of laughter, the 
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jests that flew rapidly about, taken up by the shrill voices of the 
maidens, and echoed from the sonorous lungs of the rustic beaux, 
made the passer by to stop in amazement. But the guests re- 
membered that it was only a wedding, and at midnight the house 
was as still and dark as ever. 

James did not like the neighbourhood of the place where he 
had seen the spectre ; and soon after his marriage, he went to 
settle in one of the villages on the banks of the Hudson, where 
he long lived quietly and respectably, and where his descendants 
reside to this day. Geshie was my grandmother by the mother’s 
side, and from her lips I had the tale I have related. It is not 
known to many, for she never told it until she had arrived at 
extreme old age, when there were few in these parts who re- 
membered either James Williams or her sister. As for the 
doctor who had prescribed for Mary, he rose almost immediately 
into great reputation and extensive practice, from being supposed 
to have cured a patient in the last stage of a consumption.” 





THE NEW YORK LYCEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue New York Lyceum of Natural History was at first a 
private association of young men, drawn together by a taste for 
the natural sciences, and a desire to promote the cultivation of 
them in the United States. It was incorporated in 1818 ; and 
the Common Council of the city, with a praiseworthy liberality, 
granted them apartments in the New York Institution. Since 
that time, although its doings have been attended with little pa- 
rade, and have consequently made less noise in the newspapers 
than those of many other learned societies, it has not, we believe, 
fallen behind any of them in real utility and the diligent and 
sincere pursuit of the objects for which it was instituted. It 
must be a source of great pleasure to its founders to see their 
example so extensively followed, and numerous institutions pro- 
fessing the same object, and formed upon the same model, 
springing up in various parts of our country, and introducing a 
taste for the natural sciences in places where, a few years since, 
they were almost entirely unknown. It possesses an extensive 
and valuable cabinet of minerals, consisting of nearly three thou- 
sand species and varieties. In the other departments of natural 
history, its collections are exceedingly valuable.“ No collection 
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in this country,” says Dr. De Kay, in one of the notes to his 
Address delivered before the Lyceum on their late anniversary, 
“is so rich in the departments of Herpetology and Ichthyology. 
It contains more than five hundred species, and must be, ere 
long, a place for reference to all who wish to investigate these 
obscure classes of animals. In addition to the already extensive 
collections of fossils from various parts of Europe and America, 
the cabinet contains nearly the entire skeleton of the Mastodon, 
and large portions of the only North American specimen of the 
Megatherium already discovered. A new department, that of 
comparative anatomy, has recently been established, which al- 
ready contains many valuable preparations, and a series of skulls, 
nearly two hundred in number, from the different classes of the 
animal kingdom.” ‘The Institution has, for a considerable time 
past, employed a naturalist to travel through the different districts 
of the country, and investigate their natural history. One of 
the members is now in Florida on this errand, and it is intended, 
as soon as the finances of the Institution will permit, to extend 
its investigations to the territory west of the Mississippi. About a 
year since, the Institution published a volume of papers on natural 
history, entitled, “ Annals of the Lyceum,” a work, which, al- 
though it has not excited much attention at home, is said to have 
been well received by naturalists abroad. The author of the 
Address already mentioned, speaks of its reception in Europe 
as being of so flattering a nature, that the Institution thought 
themselves amply repaid for the labor and expense of its publi- 
cation ; a pretty broad intimation that the work has met with a 
fortune not unusual in the history of American literature, and 
that its sale has not produced any thing like a solid and tangible 
reimbursement of the cost of printing and publishing. Luckily, 
however, the Lyceum is not in the condition of most literary 
adventurers. It continues able to print, although the public are 
in no haste to buy; and we are glad to learn, that a second 
volume of its transactions is about to appear, which, in addition 
to other valuable matter, will furnish what is very much wanted 
in one of the most interesting and fascinating departments of 
natural history—a complete manual of North American Ornithol- 
ogy, from the same hand to which we owe the splendid continua- 
tion of the work of Wilson. 

One of the first acts of the Lyceum, after its incorporation, 
was to appoint a committee to draw up a catalogue of all the 
plants growing within thirty miles of the city of New York. It 
is an honorable testimony to the industry and accuracy of the 
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rincipal laborer in this committee, Dr. Torrey, that it has not 

bch found necessary to add a single new species to the list, 
although eight years have elapsed since it was made. The 
specimens illustrating this catalogue are deposited in the cabinet 
of the Institution for reference. ‘The botanist may also there 
find an herbarium containing upwards of twenty thousand plants 
from all parts of the world, for which the Lyceum is indebted to 
Dr. Hosack. In this herbarium are many plants labelled in the 
handwriting of Linneus himself. During the winter, lectures 
are delivered by the members of the society in rotation, upon 
different branches of natural science, and we have seldom 
received more instruction upon. these subjects, than from an 
occasional attendance upon these informal, unpretending lec- 
tures. The desire of the association to interest all classes 
in these pleasing studies is evinced by the fact, that their 
cabinet is open at all hours gratuitously, to the public, and any 
stranger may be present at their weekly meetings, upon being 
introduced by a member. In a word, in this age of new asso- 
ciations, we know of no one which more steadily pursues the 
objects for which it was instituted, unincumbered by a formidable 
état major of officers, or one which reflects more credit upon the 
city in which it originated. 

The difficulty and expense of obtaining suitable books for the 
library of the Lyceum, is, at present, one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of its progress. Connected with this subject, 
Dr. De Kay mentions, in the notes to his Address, a fact worthy 
of attention. He had often, it seems, heard the remark, that 
New York, in proportion to its population, contained fewer works 
in its public libraries than any other city in Europe or America, 


and took some pains to ascertain how far this was true as re- ° 


spects our own country. He gives the following as the result 
of his inquiries. New York, with a populatioa of 170,000 inhab- 
itants, possesses ten public libraries, containing 44,000 volumes ; 
Baltimore, with a population of 70,000, has four public libraries, 
containing 30,000 volumes ; Philadelphia, with a population of 
160,000, has nineteen public libraries, containing 70,000 vol- 
umes; Boston, with a population of 60,000, has thirteen public 
libraries, containing 55,000 volumes. Hf it be a fact, that New 
York is so far behind her sisters in this respect—and the fact 
seems, it must be owned, to be pretty well made out—it is not 
only a misfortune, but a reproach to this great and prosperous 
city. We are constrained to admit, that it is alike unworthy of 
the intelligence, the public spirit, and the wealth of its inhabit- 
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ants. It is a deficiency for which even the exclusive possession 
of the Italian Opera can hardly, upon-a cool and judicious com- 
parison of advantages, be admitted as an adequate compensation. 
A partial apology is to be found in the astonishing rapidity with 
which its population has increased, and which has not yet given 
its citizens leisure to build up institutions of corresponding great- 
ness and extent. This apology will not, however, be much 
longer accepted from a city which provides so liberally for its 
amusements. 

A great number of the most active members of the New York 
Lyceum belong to the medical profession.. Indeed, the study of 
Natural History may be said to owe its introduction, as it certainly 
owes the greater part of its subsequent diffusion and cultivation, 
to the gentlemen of the faculty. It is connected, in a considerable 
degree, with their profession ; but the desire of distinction, and 
the fascinating nature of the studies themselves, has, in numerous 
instances, carried them far beyond the precise point of familiarity 
with them, which is necessary to the exercise of the healing art. 
A class of men, who blend some portion of the study of the 
natural sciences with their daily pursuits, is thus scattered over 
all parts of our country ; and through their means, new accessions 
are every day made to the mass of knowledge on these subjects. 
The Address of Dr. De Kay is almost wholly taken up with the 
history of the progress and present state of these sciences in the 
United States. It has already been spoken of in different critical 
journals, as a very complete view of the subject, and as highly 
creditable to the learning and good sense of the author. The 
only omission is one which his. modesty led him to make, that 
of not noticing several works on botany, which had already been 
the subject of criticism in some literary journals. The readers 
of this work will not be displeased to see, in connexion with 
this subject, the following extract from the conclusion of the 
Address, in which the author touches upon the comparative ad- 
vantages <f our national situation for the patcrnlin) study of 
natural history. 

“ It will be perceived, that without any greater incitement to 
exertion, than what is derived from the laudable curiosity which 
prompts us to investigate the operations of nature, and with no 
other reward, than the satisfaction derived from the investigations 
themselves, our naturalists have been industriously employed. In 
other countries, from the unequal distribution of property, it not 
unfrequently happens, that large fortunes, in the hands of private 
individuals, are munificently expended for the encouragement of 
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the Natural Sciences, and the fostering hand of government is 
liberally extended towards these objects. Splendid establish- 
ments are founded, and amply endowed, affording gratuitous 
instruction jn the most minute branches, exhibiting brilliant pros- 

ects to ‘he zealous student, and securing to the ripe scholar an 
oat retreat in his old age. In our own country, notwith- 
standing the peculiar constitution of society, which afiords little 
leisure to the mere scholar, and the meagre recompense which 
awaits the student of science, yet Natural History has not failed 
to attract much attention from numerous votaries. Indeed, a 
stronger evidence cannot be given of the interest which is taken 
in this study, than the fact, that numerous institutions for the 
cultivation of Natural History have been, for many years, in 
active operation in the United States, and every year adds 
several new associations to the list. 

“In Mineralogy more accuracy has been introduced, and 
analyses have been much improved ; many new forms and com- 
binations have been brought to light, and species, hastily intro- 
duced, have been restored to their proper places. ‘The loose 
and confused attempts at analysis, of which some examples might 
be adduced, ten years ago, would not be tolerated at the present 
day. In Geology ample materials are daily accumulating for a 
complete history of our different formations, and the efforts of 
our geologists are unwearied in adding to the stock of our posi- 
tive knowledge on this subject. Unbiassed by the theories of 
European Naturalists, they attach themselves exclusively to the 
study of the nature, arrangement, and connexion of the different 
strata, without attempting to seek for proofs of their identity with 
similar formations in Europe. ‘The Botany of our country has 
been carefully studied, and although the attempts hitherto made 
to introduce the natural orders, in preference to the Linnean 
arrangement, have failed of success, yet there is every reason to 
anticipate, that ere long our botanists will adopt this only philo- 
sophical mode of studying the vegetable kingdom. In Zoology, 
from the peculiarity of our situation, naturalists have been more 
occupied in discovering and describing new species, than in in- 
vestigating the natural affinities and relations of beings, the chief 
end of all zoological studies. Indeed, it is but natural to expect, 
that more attention should be given to the examination of new 
species, than to the rigid criticism of genera. A knowledge of 
the former is doubtless of great importance, but the latter will 
enable us to detect the delicate affinities by which the different 
classes of organized beings are approximated, if not brought into 
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absolute contact. We are aware, that the idea of a chain of 
beings has been ridiculed as a philosophical reverie ; but the 
more this question is examined, with the light afforded by modern 
observation, the firmer will this opinion be established, Already 
we hear the terms ‘ natural series,’ ‘ annectant groups,’ ‘ regular 
series,’ and other expressions, which mark the first glimmerings 
of light on this hitherto obscure subject. And when we reflect, 
that these affinities have been, for the most part, drawn from 
external and obvious characters; that we have yet much to learn 
from internal anatomy ; that new species are continually discov- 
ered, which connect hitherto separate genera; that every day 
brings with it the discovery of some extinct animal, whose struc- 
ture varies more or less from that of any living being, we are 
insensibly led to admit, that the idea of a chain of beings is 
neither visionary nor unphilosophical. 

* As naturalists, we have much reason to be satisfied with our 
peculiar position. Placed on a comparatively virgin soil, with 
new forms and objects continually presented to our view, sug- 
gesting new trains of thought, and giving rise to new associations, 
we are more highly favored than the naturalists of older countries. 
As pioneers in the*Natural History of the United States, reputa- 
tion and after-fame, those powerful incentives to active and 
honorable exertion, are more immediately within our reach, than 
they will be to the numerous naturalists who shall but tread in 
our footsteps. With such incentives before us, let us apply our- 
selves diligently to the work— 





dum loquimur, fugerit invida etas. 


“In another point of view, our situation offers some striking 
advantages. Removed, as we are, from the scenes of those 
rivalries and contentions which, unfortunately, too often intrude 
even upon the peaceful domains of science; where unworthy 
national prejudices are sometimes associated with private jealous- 
ies, we are enabled to examine controverted points with coolness 
and impartiality. ‘The remoteness of our situation supplies the 
place of time, and we may be supposed to decide between the 
conflicting opinions of European naturalists with the same justice 
and impartiality, as if we were removed from them by intervening 
centuries.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET. 


Aye thou art welcome—heaven’s delicious breath !— 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny South !—Oh, long delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air,— 
Like to a goud old age, released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 
In such a bright late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life, like thee, ’mid bowers and brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 
And, when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass. 


B. 





FROM THE SPANISH OF BARTOLOME’ LEONARDO DE ARGENSOLA. 
MARY MAGDALEN. 


BiEssep, yet sinful one, and broken-hearted ! 
The crowd are pointing at the thing forlorn, 
In wonder and in scorn! 
Thou weepest days of innocence departed, 
Thou weepest, and thy tears have power to move 
The Lord to pity and love. 


The greatest of thy follies is forgiven, 
Even for the least of all the tears that shine 
On that pale cheek of thine. 
Thou didst kneel down to him who came from heaven, 
Evil and ignorant, and thou shalt rise 
Holy and pure and wise. 
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It is not much, that to the fragrant blossom 

The ragged briar should change, the bitter fir 
Distil Arabian myrrh; 

Nor that, upon the wintry desert’s bosom, 

The harvest should rise plenteous, and the swain 
Bear home the abundant grain. 


But come and see the bleak and barren mountains 

Thick to their tops with roses; come and see 
Leaves on the dry dead tree : 

The perished plant, set out by living fountains, 

Grows fruitful, and its beauteous branches rise, 
For ever, towards the skies. 


B. 





THE JUBILEE. 


’T was glorious, when the clarion swell 
Announced the purple dawn of war, 

To see, where late such darkness fell, 
The bright ascent of Freedom’s star. 
Even when some cloud of dubious fight 
Veiled for a time its purer blaze, 

Still might you see its struggling light, 
Half bursting through the reddening haze. 


More happy we, who seated now 
Within the bowers by Freedom made, 
Where, with the laurel’s deeper glow, 
Entwines the olive’s grateful shade, 
Behold that star, o’er which were driven 
Such early shades of doubt and fear, 
High burning in its Western heaven, 
Pour its eternal brightness here. 


Here mingling see a various group ; 
Grey veterans lift their kindling eyes, 
And sanguine youth, a shouting troop, 
Hail the pure light of Freedom’s skies, 
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What peals are heard—what music swells! 
The banners wave, the merry bells 
Chime, while the cannons roar. 

Is there a bosom sighs to day ? 

Oh is there one feels not the sway 

Of this inspiring hour ? 

Yes, He who, full of strength sublime, 
’Bodied the spirit of the time 

In that proud act, which erst unfurled 
Our flag of freedom to the world ; 

And He, the Sage, who firmly stood, 
Stemming the force of Faction’s flood ; 
To guard each right our blood had won, 
Till, with the patriot and the good, 
Adams and Liberty were One. 


Yes, this fair morn to them is dark ; 
~*"The day of Jubilee has shed 

Its joyous radiance but to mark 

More solemnly their dying bed. 

They die amid the loud acclaim, 

That tells the glory of their name. 


When ruin, through the long wild day, 
Follows the tempest’s furious way, 
And fitful sun-breaks only show 

Its wild career of waste and woe, 

And heavy clouds of darkness frowa 
More sternly as the sun goes down ; 
Then seems the thoughtful mind to see 
An emblem meet of Tyranny ; 

A bad and powerful being’s reign, 
Long struggling with its fate in vain ; 
Till, while life’s parting ray is shed, 
Deep curses thicken round his head. 
These die not thus ; but like the day, 
Serene and beauteous from its birth, 
Which, as it calmly steals away, 
Seems like the smile of God on earth :— 
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And o’er whose evening festal skies 
Bright banners of a thousand dies 
Seem in its gorgeous clouds to glow ; 
While lays of many a happy bird, 
Hymning that setting sun, are heard 
From ail the woods below ; 

And a still anthem seems to swell 
Up in the pure and fragrant air, 
Bidding that glorious light farewell, 
So calm, beneficent, and fair. 


They died—but when the tale went forth 
Amid the bright array of mirth, 

Then revelry was turned to woe, 

The pageant seemed a funeral show ; 
Then music hushed her festive sound, 

In groups the broken crowd stood round ; 
Some old men talked of former years, 
Their voices broken with their tears ; 
The young their mingled sorrows shed, 
Half envying the immortal dead. 


But thou, who standest in thy years 
Sublime amidst thy dead compeers, 

A lonely pillar laurel-crowned 

With kindred columns crumbling round ; 
To thee a grateful nation turns, 

Each eye grows bright, each bosom burns, 
Gazing on thy majestic age, 

Warm thanks our flowing griefs assuage : 
Death need not aim his hallowing dart, 
Already canonized thou art ; 

And patriot pilgrims hail in thee 


The living saint of Liberty. 
ROWENA. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





A Chronological History of New England, in the form of Annals; with an Intro- 
duction, containing a brief Epitome of the most considerable Transactions and 
Events abroad, from the Creation. = ‘Thomas Prince, M. A. Boston, N. E. 
Printed by Kneeland & Green, for J. Gerrish, Mpccxxxvi. A New Edition, 
Published by Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 439. 


Tue republication of this excellent work is entitled to a respect- 
ful notice, and a grateful acknowledgment. It reminds us of one 
of those streams, which, after disappearing and holding a long 
subterraneous course, reappear unexpectedly, to the surprise and 
delight of the observer. Nine decades,—to speak in chrono- 
logical style,—have elapsed since the first edition of this Chro- 
nology was published. Its merits have always been well known, 
but never duly estimated by the community. The author’s char- 
acter for learning and talents was well understood by his learned 
contemporaries. ‘Ten years after his death, Dr. Chauncy ob- 
served of him; ‘1 do not know of any one that had more learning 
among us, excepting Dr. Cotton Mather ; and it was extensive, as 
was also his genius. He possessed all the intellectual powers in 
a degree far beyond what is common. He may be justly charac- 
terized as one of our great men.” It was, therefore, on good 
authority, that the late worthy author of the “ New England 
Biographical Dictionary ” remarked of hjm, that “he was one 
of the most learned and useful men of his age ;” and we want 
no better authority than his own, for the additional remark, that 
“he would deserve this character, if he had never published any 
thing but the Chronology.” 

The work, however was not so well received, as to encourage 
him to finish it. From the “ Design,” which he published in 
1728, the people of New England expected their own early 
history. It was, indeed, stated in the “ Design,” that the New 
England Chronology was to be published “ together with an 
Introduction, containing a Brief Account of the most remarkable 
persons, transactions, and events abroad ; 1. From the Creation 
to the Birth of Christ, according to the computation of the best 
chronologers; 2. From thence to the Discovery of the New 
World by Christopher Columbus ; 3. From thence to the Dis- 
covery of New England by Captain Gosnold.” This “ Brief 
Account” was extended, in the first edition, to upwards of a 
hundred pages. Hine ille lachryme. It might be very useful as 
an epitome of all history, sacred and profane ; but it disappointed 


a 
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the expectations of those, who were looking only for a history of 
New England. It cost the compiler immense labor, and had the 
unfortunate effect of retarding and curtailing the principal work. 
His own account were enough to appal a German. “In my 
prefaces to the several periods and the following notes, I observe 
the writers with whom I agree and differ, and also some of the 
greatest difficulties. And, as I would not take the least iota upon 
trust, if possible, I examined the original authors I could meet 
with; and some of the articles were so perplexed, as it cost me 
a fortnight’s labor and thought before I could be fully satisfied. 
The mere tables and calculations I was forced to make, would 
compose a folio.” What scholar, adamantine as Origen, would 
choose to throw away the produets of such profound researches, 
such intense labors! The author acknowledges, that, in this Part, 
he exceeded. his design; and intimates, that he was solicited to 
enlarge the remainder. “In the Introduction, I observed this 
rule, that the nearer I drew to the later ages wherein we are 
concerned, the larger I made my periods; and in the process of 
this work, was gradually led on and persuaded to exceed my first 
design, which was to have the five later periods near as short as 
the two former.* By the time I had finished the Introduction, I 
found so great a number of historical manuscripts, both old and 
new ; containing all sorts of records, both public and private, re- 
ligious, civil, and military; that our printed histories are but a 
small part in comparison with them, and made me still more 
ready to yield to the solicitations of others, to enlarge my design, 
and give the public an abridgment of them.” 

Of the exactness of the first part of the work, entitled “ Intro- 
duction,” we have no doubt; and, without having examined it 
throughout, would not question its utility. With such chronologists 
on our shelves, as Bede, Usher, Petavius, 'Tersellinus, Alstedius, 
Scaliger, Du Fresnoy, and Blair, we have seldom had occasion 
to consult this “ Brief Atcount;” but to those who have not 
access to large chronological works, this may be very convenient 
and useful. 

The New England Chronology is divided into two parts. The 
first part extends from the 20th of March, 1602-3, to the begin- 
ning of the New England colonies, in the settlement of the first 
in Plymouth, on the 31st of December, 1620. The second part 





* The three periods, mentioned in the “ Design,” were subdived into seven. The 
two first, containing five pages only in the present edition, come down to the death of 
Samuel and Saul, in the year of the world, 949; the five last, containing 68 pages, 
come down from that time to the beginning of the reign of James I. in 1603, being 
802 years. 
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was to extend from the beginning of these colonies, in 1620, to 
the settlement of New Hampshire, in 1640; but, in the first 
volume, it terminated at the 2Sth of September, 1630. .'Three 
additional numbers, of thirty-two pages each, published in 1755, 
brought down the New England Chronology to the 5th of August, 
1633. . These numbers, but few copies of which are to be found, 
were republished in the “Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society ” in 1818. “'The present volume contains the 
original first volume, with the corrections and additions made by 
the author, together with the whole of the supplementary.num- 
bers, and is therefore the first complete and uniform edition of the 
work that has been published.” 

Of the work, as now presented to us, we can speak in terms of 
high commendation. It is printed with a new type, on good paper, 
making a neat octavo volume of 439 pages, 333 of which are New 
England Chronology. After collating this edition, in many arti- 
cles, with the first, we are persuaded that great care has been 
taken to print it correctly, and to insert in their proper places the 
author’s own additions, which were subjoined to his first volume. 
A few literal errors have been detected ; but too inconsiderable to 
deserve notice. Proper names are of more importance than com- 
mon words; and we observe, p. M1, “Dr. Dayton” is, in Prince, 
Dr. Layton; and, p. 116, “Sketwanoes” is, in Prince’s Additions, 
Sketwarroes. Several of the abbreviations of the cited authorities, 
are, in the present edition, judiciously altered, rendering them 
more obvious to the reader, and saving him the trouble of looking 
after the entire names, wherever explained. The editor, in his 
last note, styles the author, “ Dr. Prince.” However justly he 
merited that honor, he never received it. Such honors were not 
so easily acquired, nor so profusely distributed, in his day, as in 
ours. Nor did he need this distinction. The name of Prince 
alone, in our literary republic, associated as it is with talents and 
genius, learning and piety, is incomparably more honorable than 
the highest academical or regal titles, without them. 

We cannot dismiss this article, without expressing the pleasure 
we have felt at the reappearance of this inestimable work in its 

resent lucid form, and in one entire and respectable volume. 
Dnder all the disadvantages of the first edition, we were in the 
habit of consulting it; and rarely found occasion to distrust it, in 
an iota of our New England history. We rejoice, that, at length, 
it has acquired the attention which it deserves, and its author, the 
‘honor which he merited. It is a subject of congratulation, that 
our age is doing to both the justice, which the preceding withheld ; 
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but which the sagacious of that age expected from us. A con- 
temporary historian,* who was a very competent judge on this 
subject, remarked ; “It gives me great concern, that Mr. Prince’s 
Chronology has been so ill received. 1 look on it as an honor to 
the country, as well as to the author, and doubt not but posterity 
will do him justice.” 

The reader will find in Mr. Prince’s Preface, an account of 
some of the very numerous original manuscripts and rare volumes, 
which, in a long course of years, he collected in Europe and 
America ; but an adequate idea of the extent of his collections 
cannot be formed, without a sight of his own manuscript catalogue 
of the New England Library. The invaluable remains of this 
library belong to the Old South Church and Society in Boston, 
who have permitted a selection of the historical books and manu- 
scripts to he deposited in the Library apartment of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Of the manuscripts, relating to the 
New England Colonies, a sufficient number was collected to 
make ten folio volumes; which are now standing in the Society’s 
room. An account of the Prince Library is given in the seventh 
volume of the second series of the Collections of the Historical 
Society. 

It is only from such materials as these, that an impartial his- 
tory of New England can be composed. ‘The more frequent the 
recurrence to these original sources, the more effectually will the 
errors of foreign and even American historians be corrected, and 
their misrepresentations be refuted; and the more assuredly will 
justice be rendered to the great and good men, who laid the 
foundations of our Commonwealth. The time for this work of 
equity and charity has come. The magnanimous example of a 
highly respectable foreign Review, in vindicating the Puritans, is 
already followed. ‘Truth is great, and it will prevail. 


Original Communications made to the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, and 
Extracts from select Authofs on Agriculture. Published by order of the Society. 
Charleston. Archibald E. Miller. 1825. 8vo. pp. 316. 


Tur publication of this work is one of the results of that atten- 


tion, which thinking and intelligent men in various parts of our 
country are beginning to devote to agriculture, and which has 





* The Rey. Elisha Callender, author of a Century Sermon, which contains ar’ 
excellent summary history of the Colony of Rhode Island. 
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done so much to raise it from its late depressed condition, and to 
add not only to the respectability, but to the productiveness of the 
pursuit. The committee of the Society, under whose superin- 
tendence this work was compiled, began by addressing letters to 
those persons in the State.of South Carolina, who had been most 
distinguished for their success in agriculture, desiring them to 
suggest such modes as in their opinion might conduce most to its 
improvement. ‘The answers received to these letters were not 
very numerous, but perhapgas much so as could be expected, 
considering that our*citizens have hitherto, for the most part, fol- 
lowed blindly the’old proc®sses of husbandry practised by their 
fathers, and are now only just beginning to observe and reflect for 
themselves. Some valuable communications were, however, 
procured by this method, and these form a respectable portion 
of the work. The remainder consists of such selections from the 
best agricultural writers in our own and other languages as are 
adapted to the climate and productions of South Carolina. It is 
obvious, that, in the common agricultural compends published both 
in this country and in England, there is a great deal which has 
no application to the latitude of South Carolina, and that many 
topics interesting to the inhabitants of that State, are altogether 
overlooked. ‘The compilers of this volume were, therefore, 
obliged to consult those works which relate to the. agriculture of 
countries whose productions are the same with those of their own 
State, and particularly works illustrating the agriculture of Italy and 
Egypt. Some of these are in foreign languages, and few of them 
are generally in the hands of our citizens. Irom these works, a 
variety of useful matter has been gathered for this publication, 
and placed within the reach of the community. 


The Operative Mechanic and British Machinist; being a Practical Display of the 
Manufactories and Mechanical Arts of the United Kingdom. By Joun NicHor- 
son, Esq. Civil Engineer. First American, from the Second London Edition, with 
Additions. In 2 Vols. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 488 and 361. 


Turse volumes are very neatly executed, and contain some 
valuable additions to the English edition of the same work. 
Experienced and skilful mechanics will not expect to find much 
that is new to them; indeed they are usually somewhat in ad- 
vance of their science, as laid down in the regular treatises. 
Improvements in the modes of operation among the practical 
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mechanics, are concealed as long as possible, that the inventor 
may profit by the exclusive practice of them ; and when they get 
abroad, they are pretty widely circulated before they can find a 
place in the scientific works. This edition of Nicholson’s Opera- 
tive Mechanic has, however, been prepared and published with 
a good deal of care and expense ; and must recommend itself to 
a very large and increasing class of the public. It contains a 
description, and a representation by very distinct platées, of almost 
all the machines of any importance ya at the present day ; and 
also brief accounts of many kinds of manufactures, which do not 
require the aid of machinery. 'Thé@ work must, therefore, be 
highly acceptable to the gentleman, who wishes to obtain a 
knowledge of the mechanic arts, and the various kinds of ma- 
chinery employed in them, and a general idea of the modes of 
conducting them. ‘To the young just entering upon the science, 
it will be valuable, as it conveys, in a very clear manner, a gen- 
eral knowledge of mechanical principles, and illustrates them by 
frequent applications and examples. In this respect, it has a 
decided advantage over an abstract treatise. And to the adept 
in the science, it will be a convenient manual for reference for 
many things, which cannot easily be retained in the memory. 
Our limits do not allow us to go any more at length into the 
merits of the work ; and we could not pass over so valuable 
an addition to the number of useful books, without announcing 
its appearance, and thus briefly commending it to the public 
attention. 
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INTELLIGENCE. : 





rterly List of New Publications. The new publications contained 
in the numbers of the United States Literary Gazette, for the months 
of July, August, and September, amount to three hundred and six, 
which may be thus distributed ;—Biography, four; The rama, five ; 
Education, thirty-four; Geography, two; Law, eleven; Miscellaneous, 
eighty-two; Music, three ; Poetry, eleven; Politics, four; Theology, 
twenty-seven; Topography, seven; Travels, two; History, five; Me- 
chanics, one ; Mathematics, one ; Medicine, one ; Novels, one ; Orations, 
fourteen ; Arts and Sciences, two; Eulogies, nine ; Foreign works re- 
printed, eighty. : 


Humming-Birds. Humming-birds have frequently been described by 
naturalists, as of an extremely passionate disposition, destroying the 
most beautiful flowers, apparently without any cause. An enterpri..ing 
traveller, Mr. Waterton, has lately shown, that the food of these minute 
birds consists of insects, and, consequently, what has been hitherto at- 
tributed to irritability arises from the natural instinct of the bird in 
pursuit of sustenance. 


Botany. In an extent of more than four thousand leagues, in the 
whole intertropical zone, from the Isle of France as far as Otaheite, and 
much further, on the islands as well as on the continents, the vegetable 
kingdom presents a great number of identical species ; while the islands 
of St. Helena and Ascension, also situated under this zone, in the At- 
lantic Ocean, produce species which are peculiar to themselves, and not 
found either in Brazil or Africa in the same latitude. This observation 
was made during the circumnavigation of the globe by the French ves- 
sel Coquille. 


Vegetable Life. A rather uncommon instance of the tenacity of 
vegetable life, occurred some time since in the Royal Park of Bushey. 
A small portion of the park being broken up for the purpose of orna- 
mental culture, immediately several flowers sprang up of the kinds 
which are ordinarily cultivated in gardens ; this led to an investigation, 
and it was ascertained, that this identical plot had been used as a gar- 
den not later than the time of Oliver Cromwell, more than one hundred 
and fifty years before. 


Salmon in Ponds, An English gentleman caught a number of young 
salmon, about four fingers long, at the time of year when these fish re- 
turn to the sea, and put them into a fish-pond about an hundred feet 
square, with a clay bottom, and fed by a running stream. Three years 
afterwards, he found in this pond three salmon, about eight fingers in 
length, which, though lean, appeared to be in good health. It would 
seem to follow, that they might have attained to their natural sive, if 
they had been placed in a larger a Se water better suited to their 
nature, with a fuller supply of food. They may perhaps, therefore, be 
naturalized in lakes. 
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Posts. The statutes of Edward III. contain the first intimations of the 
carriage of letters by post in England. Edward IV. established several 
lines, in which the stations were twenty miles apart. It is doubtful, at 
what period the advantages of this establishment were opened to the 
public. In the reign of Charles [., private individuals were obliged to 
depend on the chances of private conveyance, and the universities, as 
well as the principal cities, had each its own post. In 1543, there was 
a post between London and Edinburgh, which transmitted letters in four 
days. It continued in existence but a short time. James I. instituted 
one for the conveyance of letters into foreign countries. For a long 
time afterwards, the foreign merchants settled at London, claimed the 
right of having a postmaster of their own in that city. In 1632, Charles I. 
forbade the sending of letters into foreign countries by any channel but 
the government post. In 1635, he established a post between England 
and Scotland, abolishing the private posts, and appropriating the proceeds 
of the one which he had instituted, as a branch of the royal revenue. 
In 1630, this same prince, in concert with Louis XIII., organized a post 
between London and Paris. The private posts between France and En- 
gland were abolished. The civil wars almost entirely broke up these 
institutions; but as soon as public tranquillity was restored, they became 
one of the principal objects of attention to the rulers of the English 
Commonwealth. They were subjected to new regulations, and made 
to produce a net annual income of ten thousand pounds sterling. In 
the reign of Anne, they received an organization, which has remained 
to the present time. The general post-office of Great Britain includes 
every thing relating to the posts of iingland, Scotland, and the Colonies, 
with the exception of the East Indies, and the settlements in the South 
Sea. The post of Ireland is also a separate department. The annual 
income from all the branches, is over 13,335,000 pounds sterling. 


Iceland. The following account of the island of Iceland may perhaps 
be interesting to our readers. It was discovered in the year 861, by the 
Norwegian pirate Nadod. The first colony, consisting of Normans, was 
established there in the year 874. In 92s, its constitution of govern- 
ment had become aristocratic. This constitution endured three centu- 
ries, and comprises the period of the island’s greatest prosperity. 
Christianity was introduced there in 981. In the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, it submitted to Norway, and in 1380, was, together with 
Norway, united to Denmark. These changes were ruinous to its pros- 
perity. Its commerce diminished by degrees, and fell into the hands of 
foreigners ; it lost its reputation for eminence in the arts and sciences, 
Calamities of various sorts gradually diminished its population. The 
plague, several kinds of epidemics, the small-pox, the: incursions of 
pirates, in turn afflicted this unfortunate isle. In the year 1530, the first 
printing-press was established there ; the reformation was introduced 
towards the middle of the same century. In 1703, its population 
amounted to 50,444 souls ; in 1809, to 48,063 ; and, in 1822, to 48,386 ; 
at present, the number is 49,269. The greater part of the children die 
before the age of ten years. The whole | ag gee dwells on the sea- 
coast ; the interior is absolutely uninhabited. It is the usage among them, 
for the minister, in the name of the suitor, to ask the hand of the lady. 
They have no national dance, Their mode of singing is monotonous, 
and their war songs resemble confused cries. The island is very poor in 
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vegetables, and the fruits of the trees seldom reach maturity. Barley is 
cnbivated there. The reindeer has been naturalized since the year 1770. 
It is seen in considerable herds. As for domestic animals, it was com- 
puted, that the island contained, in the year 1822, about 28,443 horses ; 
21,803 head of cattle ; 348,752 sheep; many goats, and a very few swine. 
The country is divided into three bailiwicks. It has a bishop, nineteen 
provosts, a pharmaceutical institution, and five surgeons. 


Russian Marine. The maritime force of Russia, which Peter the 
Great began to form, and which amounted, in the reign of Catherine II., 
to forty-five vessels of the line, now consists of about seventy vessels of 
the line, eighteen frigates, six cutters, seven brigs, fifty-four schooners 
or vessels of small size, twenty galleys, twenty-five floating batteries, 
and many vessels of inferior consequence, in all four hundred and sixty- 
four sail; carrying five thousand pieees of ordnance, thirty-three thou- 
sand sailors, nine thousand marines, and three thousand men belonging 
to the department of maritime artillery. 


Dome of Milan. The celebrated metropolitan church or Dome of 
Milan, is well known to be one of the largest and most magnificent 
monuments of the Gothic architecture existing in Europe. It was begun 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century, by the first duke of Milan, 
Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, who laid the first stone in the year 1386, 
and it was not entirely finished till within a few years, while the French 
armies remained in Italy. Napoleon, then king of Lombardy, issued a 
decree, dated the 8th of June, 1805, ordering the erection of the facade 
and the completion of the upper part of the edifice. - During the long 
train of ages, which elapsed between the commencement and comple- 
tion of this admirable monument, the progress of the work was often 
suspended, in consequence of the change of princes, the occurrence of 
wars, and other similar causes. The artists successively employed about 
the work, one might imagine would have displayed the state of art 
at different epochs; but they seem to have been in fact so impressed 
with the dignity of the charge committed to them, and the necessity of 
preserving uniformity of design, that we are struck no less with the 
harmony of its parts, than with the majesty of its whole appearance, and 
the richness of its details. 


English Gardens. The botanic gardens of Great Britain are supposed 
to contain between fourteen and fifteen thousand living species of plants, 
and are the richest in the world. The principal foreign establishments 
are supplied with their rarest plants from thence. The gardens of Lee 
and Kennedy at Hammersmith, and of Loddiges at Hackney, are on so 
extensive a scale, that they may be considered national monuments of 
the taste of the English people ; and have been rendered exceedingly 
useful to science, through the liberal spirit of the proprietors. On en- 
tering the principal apartment at Mr. Loddiges’, the visiter finds himself 
suddenly transported into a grove of palms, flourishing in all their native 
luxuriance, many of them of full size, and clothed with foliage unbroken 
by exposure to the winds or the thunder-shower, in many cases, in fact, 
more splendid than they are often to be met with in their native climate. 
So large an assemblage of tropical plants and trees of full growth, was 
never before seen at such a distance from the equinoctial regions. 
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Georama. We extract from the Florence “ Antologia,” the following 
description of a machine intended to facilitate the acquisition of geo- 
graphical knowledge. The georama, which signifies, view of the earth, 
is a hollow sphere, forty feet in diameter formed by the union of thirty- 
six rods of iron, which represent the parallels and the meridians, covered 
with a blue cloth, admitting the light, and representing the seas and lakes. 
Countries, with their mountains and rivers, are painted with much exact- 
ness, on paper attached to the cloth: The poles are situated as in maps, 
at the extremity of the vertical diameter of the sphere. Round this 
diameter wind spiral stairs, which lead to three little circular galleries, 
placed one above the other, in such a manner, that the spectator can at 
pleasure approach the point which he wishes to examine. This ingenious 
and convenient contrivance produces a striking effect at first view. 


Omography. A new art, to which the name of omography has been 
given, has been invented .by M. Aiguebelle, of Paris, which is said to 
afford an extraordinary facility in executing, not only all that has been 
hitherto done by engraving and lithography, but also the effects of 
the pencil and stamp, which neither the graver nor the crayon has yet 
been able to accomplish. 


Whales’ Bones dug up. Some vertebre of a whale have been found 
near the mouth of the river Couan, in Scotland, in a bed of blue clay, 
twelve feet above the level of the sea. This marine clay extends several 
miles. In the park of Dunmore, also, sixty feet from the river Forth, 
several similar vertebre have been discovered, from which, the length 
of the animal, when alive, was estimated at eighty-five or ninety feet. 
The place is twenty three or four feet above the highest flood tides. 
The bed of earth was likewise argillaceous, and contained several stag- 
horns. At Blair Drummond, too, bones of a like sort have been excavated 
at the depth of four feet. 


Calculating Machine. An incident, which occurred during some of 
the proceedings of the Astronomical Society of London, has given rise 
to one of the most extraordinary of modern inventions. To insure ac- 
curacy in the calculations of certain tables, separate computors had been 
employed, and two members of the Society, having been-chosen to 
compare the results, detected so many errors as to induce one of them 
to express his regret, that the work could not be executed by a machine. 
To this, the other member, Mr. Babbage, at once replied, that this was 
possible; and, persevering in the inquiry which had thus suggested 
itself, he produced at last a working model of a machine for calculating 
tables with surprising accuracy. The government, with equal judgment 
and liberality, have encouraged this admirable invention, and induced 
Mr. Babbage to undertake the construction of a machine applicable to 
more extensive calculations, which is now proceeding, as rapidly as ite 
very difficult and complex nature will admit. 


Death of Infants in Russia. The number of children, who die annually 
in Russia, amounts to about one fourth of the whole number of deaths 
in the empire. The ceremonies which take place at their baptism, are 
stated to be one chief cause of this mortality. The naked infant is three 
times plunged into a bason of cold water, from which it emerges shiver- 
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ing with the cold. Among the more enlightened. classes, warm water 
is now introduced ; but neither physicians nor philosophers can persuade 
the lower classes to depart from the usage of their ancestors. 


Books in. Thibet. An intrepid Hungarian traveller, of the name of 
De Koros, who has been passing some time in Thibet, has discovered 
a collection of writings, in the language of that country, filling three 
hundred and twenty volumes. All these works were translated from 
the Sanscrit ; the titles of the originals,.and the names of the authors 
and of the translators, are carefully matked on them. Mr. De Koros 
has copied the tables of contents of all these works, and transcribed the 
most ample of them, which occupies one hundred and fifty-four pages. 


Bones of Extinct Races. In a limestone cave, near Spezia, in Italy, 
Professor Paolo Savi has discovered, among many other bones, those of 
the lion, the tiger, and the bear. On examination, it appeared, that the 
bones of the bear were different from those of the existing species, from 
which he inferred, that these animals lived before the present system 
of organized beings ;. and, from the bones not being rdunded, or broken 
at the edges, by rolling, he concludes, with Cuvier, Buckland, and other 
naturalists, that they lived where their bones were found, and that the 
cave was their retreats, to which they brought their prey to be de- 
voured ; a fact which has been substantiated by Buckland, who has found 
in English caves, the bones of granivorous amimals half gnawed. 


Plants in Trenches. A gentleman of Portsmouth, England, who had 
some strawberry vines growing in an excavation in his. grounds, finding 
that they produced very abundantly, made several other excavations 
with inclined sides, in which he planted various sorts of pulse, and ob- 
tained uncommonly large crops. These effects are attributed to the 
elevated and regular temperature, produced by the reflection of the 
solar rays, and to the shelter afforded to the plants from the winds. 
The trenches must be pretty deep, and conveniently situated to receive 
the rays of the sun. 


Chinese Advertisement. The following is an advertisement, extracted 
from a periodical paper published in Canton. “I, Acheu Tea Chincheu, 
a lineal descendant of Coap Boi Roche Chincheu, the celebrated sculptor 
and carver in wood, who, through his unremitted studies to promote 
rational religious worship, by the classical touches of his knife and chisel, 
has been honored by the emperors, kings, and rajahs of the East, and 
supplied them with superior idols for public and domestic worship; now 
humbly offer my services in the same theological line, having travelled 
from hence at a considerable expense, to perfect myself in anatomy, and 
in copying the most graceful attitudes of the human figure, under those 
able masters, Nollekins and Bacon. Acheu Tea Chincheu is now in 
possession of casts of the most approved models and Elgin marbles ; he 
is ready to execute to order, idols from twelve feet high, well propor- 
tioned, down to the size of a marmoset monkey, or the most hideous 
monster that can be conceived to inspire awe or reverence for religion. 
My charges are moderate ; for an ourang-outang, three feet high, seven 
hundred dollars ; ditto, rampant, eight hundred ; a sphinx, four hundred ; 
a bull, with hump and horns, six hundred and fifty; a buffalo, eight 
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hundred ; a dog, two hundred ; ditto, couchant, one hundred and fifty ; 
and an ass, in a braying attitude, eight hundred and fifty. The most 
durable materials will be used. Of statuary granite, brass, copper, I 
have provided sufficient to complete orders to any extent. Perishable 
wood shall never disgrace a deity made by my hands. Posterity may see 
the objects of their father’s devotions unsullied by the inclemencies of 
the seasons, the embraces of pious pilgrims, or their tears on the solemn 
prostrations before them. Small idols for domestic worship, or made into 
portable compass for pilgrims ; the price will be proportionate to the size 
and weight. Any order, post paid, accompanied by a drawing and de- 
scription of the idol, will be promptly attended to, provided that one half 
of the expense be first paid, and the remainder secured by any respect- 
able house in Canton.” 


Discovery of a Roman Town, &c. In the parish of Strathmiglo, Fife- 
shire, there were dug up, in the year.1823, within four feet of the sur- 
face, six bronze vessels of different capacities, from one and a half 
mutchkin Scots,to ten pints Scots, or twenty gna English, unques- 
tionably of Roman antiquity. These proved to be only a presage to still 
— discoveries, recently made. A Roman town, the Urbs Orea of 

acitus and Ptolemy, has been discovered at a short distance, consisting 
of about thirty houses, in three rows, whose foundations are yet —— 
visible, with the fragments of three or four different specimens of urns, 
found about these ancient ruins. About a mile west, about forty bronze 
Roman military weapons, of various kinds, have been found, all lying 
together. A little to the north, a Roman urn and two Roman coins, 
have been recently picked up, one of them of the emperor Domitian, in 
excellent preservation. The most remarkable thing about the new dis- 
covered town Orea, is a stupendous triangular table, cut out of the free- 
stone rock, upon a pedestal and pillar, and standing, with little alteration, 
as the Romans left it. 


Auricular Organs. Sir Everard Home has recently made some inqui- 
ries by way of comparison between the auricular organs of man, and of 
quadrupeds, The result of his researches seems to prove, that shrill 
tones, or the upper notes of an instrument, have remy + vena d little 
effect in exciting the attention of animals, whilst the full lower tones 
stimulate them almost to fury. Sir Everard observes, “that the effect 
of the high notes of the piano-forte upon the great lion in Exeter 
’Change, only called his attention, which was considerable, though he 
remained silent and motionless. But no sooner were the flat, or lower 
notes, sounded, than he sprung up, lashed his tail, and yelled violently, 
and endeavoured to break loose ; and became altogether so furious, as to 
alarm the spectators present. This violent excitement ceased with the 
discontinuance of the music. The deep tones of the French horn also 
produced a similar effect with the lower tones of the piano-forte on the 
elephant, and other animals, on which the experiment was made. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of General Francis Marion, a celebrated Patriot Officer o 
the Revolutionary War, against the British and Tories in South Carolina 
and Georgia. By Brig. Gen. P. Horry and. L. Weems. New Edition. 
Frankford, Penn., Joseph Allen. 12mo. pp. 252. 


EDUCATION. 


The Juvenile Miscellany. For the Instruction and Amusemént of 
Youth. Vol. I. No. I. Boston. J. Putnam. 18mo. pp. 107. 

Simple Truths in Verse, for the Amusement and Instruction of Chil- 
dren at an Early Age. By Mary Belson. New York. S. Wood & 
Son. 18mo. pp. 108. 

The Grecian History, from the Earliest State to the Death of Alex- 
ander the Great. By Dr. Goldsmith. Revised and corrected, and a 
Vocabulary of Proper Names appended, &c. by William Grimshaw. 
Philadelphia. J. Grigg. 12mo. pp. 322. 

Questions adapted to Grimshaw’s improved Edition of Goldsmith’s 
Greece. Philadelphia. J. Grigg. 12mo. pp. 60. 

Key adapted to the Questions for Grimshaw’s impfoved Edition of 
Goldsmith’s Greece. Philadelphia. J. Grigg. I2mo. pp. 52. 

An Abridgment of Milner’s Church History, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Families. By Rebecca Eaton. Second Edition. Charleston, 
S.C. William Riley. 12mo. pp. 324. 

Tyro’s Friend; consisting chiefly of easy Lessons in Spelling and 
Reading ; designed for Children from Three to Eight Years of Age. 
Brookfield. E. & G. Merriam. 

Rudiments of Geography, on a New Plan, designed to assist the 
Memory by Comparisons and Classifications ; with numerous Engrav- 
ings of Manners, Customs, and Curiosities ; accompanied with an Atlas, 
exhibiting the prevailing Religions, Forms of Government, &c. B 
William C. Woodbridge, A. M. New Edition. Hartford. O. D. 
Cooke & Co.. 18mo. pp. 208. 

The Rudiments of Latin and English Grammar ;, designed to facilitate 
the Study of both Languages, by connecting them together. By the 
late Alexander Adams, LL. D. Third New York, from the last English 
Edition, with Improvements. New York. G. Long, Collins, & Co. 
12mo. pp. 232. 

A Key to the last New York Edition of Bonnycastle’s Algebra ; con- 
taining correct Solutions to all the Questions. By James Ryan. New 
York. Collins & Hannay. 18mo. pp. 261. 

The Practical Analyst, or, a Treatise on Algebra; designed for the 
Use of Schools. By Enoch Lewis. 

Rudimental Lessons in Etymology and Syntax, in which these two 
Parts of Grammar are exhibited in Parallel Columns, carefully adapted 
to the Capacity of Young Learners. By Manasseh Robbins. Provi- 
dence. 12mo. pp. 69. 
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Marci Tullii Ciceronis Orationes quedam Selecte, in Usum Delphini, 
cum Interpretatione et Variantibus aliquot per singulas Orationes Lec- 
tionibus, &c. With English Notes. By John G, Smart. Philadelphia. 

Arithmetic on the Inductive Method of Instruction; being a Sequel 
to Intellectual Arithmetic. By Warren Colburn, A.M. Stereotype 
Edition. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 245. 

Introduction to the English Reader; or, a Selection of Pieces in 
Prose and Poetry, calculated to improve the Younger Classes of Learn- 
ers in Reading. By Lindley Murray. Hallowell. Glazier & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 155. e 

EULOGIES, 

An Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, pronounced 
August 10, 1826, at the Request of the Town of Salem. By Joseph E. 
Sprague. Salem. Warwick Palfrey. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Eulogy delivered at Belfast, August 10, 1826, on John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson; at the Request of the citizens of Belfast. By 
Alfred Johnson, Jr. Belfast. E. Fellowes. 8vo. pp. 28. 

An Address, delivered at Portland, on the decease of John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, August 9, 1826. By C. 8. Daveis. Portland. 
8vo. pp. 55. 

Mr. Forsyth’s Eulogium on Adams and Jefferson. Augusta, Geo. 

An Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, delivered at Pine- 
ville, 8. C.. By Charles Stevens. 

Eulogy on John Adams. and Thomas Jefferson, delivered, August 2, 
1826, by Request of the Inhabitants of Bridgewater. By John A. Shaw. 
Taunton. S. W. Mortimer. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The Illustrious Dead ; a Segnon, preached on Wednesday, August 2, 
1826, being the day appointed by the Common Council of Augusta for 
the Funeral Obseqities of Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson. By Hugh 
Smith. Augusta, Geo. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


“An Atlas of the State of South Carolina, made under the Authority 
of the Legislature ; prefaced with a Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
og Map of the State. By Robert Mills, Engineer and Architect. 

olio. 

A New General Atlas, comprising a complete set of Maps, represent- 
ing the Grand Divisions of the Globe. Together with the several 
Empires, Kingdoms, and States in the World. Compiled from the best 
Authorities, and corrected by the most recent Discoveries. Philadel- 
phia. Price $10. Anthony Finley. Imperial 4to. 

A New Map of North America, on four sheets, embracing all the 
Surveys and Discoveries. Price on rollers $8. Philadelphia. H. 8. 
Tanner. 

A Map of South America, on two sheets. Price $4. Philadelphia. 
H. 8. Tanner. 

A Map of Europe, on four sheets, with the present boundaries. 
Price 8%. Philadelphia. H.S. Tanner. 

A Map of Asia, on four sheets. Price $8. Philadelphia. H. S. 
Tanner. 

A Map of Africa, on four sheets. Price $8. Philadelphia. H. S. 
Tanner. 
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HISTORY. 


A Sketch of the Internal.Condition of the United States of America, 
and of their Political Relations with Europe. By a Russian. Trans- 
lated from the French,’ by an American. With Notes. Baltimore. 
E. J. Coale. 8vo. pp. 163. 

The History of New England, from 1630 to 1649. By John Winthrop, 
Esq. From his Original Manuscripts. With Notes, by James Savage. 
Vol. II. Boston. Thomas B. Wait & Son. 8vo. pp. 429. 

Historical Account of the First Presbyterian Church and Society in 
in Newburyport, Mass., addressed to the Congregation worshipping in 
Federal Street, July 9, 1826. By Samuel P. Williams. Saratoga 
Springs. G. M. Davison. 8vo. pp. 67. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, February Term, 1823. By Henry Wheaton. Vol. IT. 
New York. R. Donaldson. 8vo. pp. 475. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the State of Maine. By Simon Greenleaf. Vol. III. Port- 
land. James Adams, Jr. 8vo. pp. 504. 

Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, passed by the General 
Court, June Session, 1826. Boston. True & Greene. 8vo. 

Resolves of the Genera! Court of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, June Session, 1826. Boston. True and Greene. &vo. 

A Treatise on the Right of Property in Tide Waters, and in the 
Soil and Shores thereof. By Joseph K..Angell. To which is added, 
an Appendix, containing the principal adjudged Cases. Boston. Har- 
rison Gray. 8vo. pp. 246. 

The Township’s, Officer’s, and Young Clerk’s Assistant. Columbus, 
Ohio. Price 75 Cents. ‘Thomas Johnson. 

The Third Number of Mr. Hopkins’s Chancery Reports. Albany. 

A Report of the Trial of Jeroboam O. Beauchamp, before the Franklin 
Circuit Court in May, 1826, upon an indictment for the Murder of Col. 
Solomon P. Sharpe. Frankfort. Albert G. Hodges. 12mo. pp. 153. 


MEDICINE. 


The London Practice of Midwifery ; to which is added, Notes, Plates, 
and Denman’s Aphorisms. By an American Practitioner. Sixth Edi- 
tion, much enlarged and improved. Concord, N. H. Isaac Hill. 8vo. 


The English Physician Enlarged; containing Three Hundred and 
Sixty-nine Receipts for Medicines made from Herbs. By Nicholas 
Culpepper. T'aunton. 8S. W. Mortimer. 12mo. pp. 259. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, for Social and Private Worship, 
Fourth Edition. Boston. Stereotyped. 18mo. 

The Young Soldier. Philadelphia. 18mo. 


A Sketch of My Friend’s Family, &c. By Mrs. Marshall. New 
Edition. Philadelphia. 18m. . pp. 108. 


New York Medical Almanac, for the Year 1827. New York. 
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Mr. Stewart’s Report on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, made in 
Congress, on the 19th of May, 1826. Washington. Gales & Seaton. 
8vo. 

A Selection of Hymns, from the best Authors. By John Rippon, D. D. 
Together with an Appendix, from the Olney Hymns; with additional 
Hymns, original and selected, by the Rev. William Staughton, D. D. 
Philadelphia. J.J. Woodward. .18mo. pp. 670. 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Religious Tract Society of Balti- 
more. With the Constitution, &c. Baltimore. 

The Twenty-fifth Report of the American Sunday School Union. 
Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 144. 

The Last Day of the Week. A New Edition. Philadelphia. 18mo. 

Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. With an Appendix. Philadelphia. 8vo. 

. 103. 

Caceeeh of His Excellency Levi Lincoln, delivered before the Legis- 
lature, June 6, 182. Together with Documents referred to therein. 
Boston. True & Greene. 8vo. pp..75. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Controllers of the Public Schools of the 
First School District of Pennsylvania ; with their Accounts. Philadel- 
phia. William Fry. 8vo. pp. 15. 

Ordinances of the Mayor and Common Council of Baltimore ; to 
which is prefixed, a Collection of Acts and Parts of Acts of Assembly, 
relating to the Corporation. Published by Authority. Baltimore. 8vo. 
pp. 350. 

An Exhibition of certain Newspaper Publications relative to the 
Management of the Affairs of Brown University. Providence. pp. 15. 

An Epitome of Sacred History, containing the principal Events 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments. Mary Ann Rundall. 
With an Explanation of the Hebrew Names of Renate and Places, by 
a Citizen of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. R. Desilver. 18mo. pp. 191. 

The True Masonic Chart, or Hieroglyphic Monitor; containing all 
the Emblems explained in the Degrees of Entered Apprentices, Fellow 
Craft, Master Mason, &c. oh i and duly arranged agreeably to 
the Lectures, by KR: W. Jeremy L. Cross, G. L. Fourth Edition, with 
Additions and Emendations. New Haven. 12mo. pp. 240. 

The New American Practical Navigator, being an Epitome of Navi- 
gation; containing all the Tables necessary to be used with the Nauti- 
cal Almanac, in determining the Latitude and Longitude by Lunar 
Observations, &c. The whole Exemplified in a Journal kept from 
Boston to Madeira, in which all the Rules of Navigation are introduced. 
With an Appendix, containing Methods of Calculating the Eclipses of 
the Sun oad} Moon, &c. By Nathaniel Bowditch, LL.D. A New 
Edition. New York. Edmund M. Blunt. 8vo. pp. 617. 

Two Letters, addressed to the Rev. Horatio Bardwell, of Holden, 
_— By Charles C. P. Crosby. Worcester. W. Manning. 8vo. 
Pp. <4. 


MUSIC. 

The Instrumental Director ; containing Rules for all Musical Instru- 
ments in Common Use, laid down in a plain and concise manner. 
Second Edition, enlarged and improved. Hallowell. Glazier & Co. 
4to. pp. 104. 
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NOVELS. 


Francis Berrian; or, the Mexican Patriot. In 2 Vols. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 209 and 285. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


An Oration, delivered in the Chapel of South Carolina College, 
before the Clariosophic Society Incorporate, and the Inhabitants of 
Columbia, at the Anniversary Meeting of the Society, December 5, 
1825. By Henry Laurens Pinkney. Second Edition. 

An Address before the Philomathean Society of the University of 
Pennsylvania. By George B. Wood, M. D. July 26, 1826. Philadel- 
phia. 8vo. pp. 30. 

An Oration, pronounced at Newport, July 4, 1826, the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of American Independence. By Joseph H. Patten. Providence. 
8vo. pp. 18. 

POETRY. 


Poems, by Milton Ward. Plymouth. 18mo. pp. 108. 


THEOLOGY. 


An Elementary Course of Biblical Theology, translated from the 
Work of Professors Storr and Flatt, with Additions. By 8S. 8S. Smucker. 
Andover. Flagg & Gould. 8vo. pp. 481 and 408. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death of Major David Chapin. By the 
Rev. Winthrop Bailey. Greenfield, Mass. 

Sermons, by Thomas Wethereld and Elias Hicks. 

Reply to an anonymous Letter, containing Strictures upon the Doc- 
trines and Conduct of the Baptist Church, published in the Wesleyan 
Journal, July 15, 1826. Charleston. 

The Value of the Soul; a Sermon, preached, December 28, 1825, at 
the Ordination of Mr. J. D. Knowles, as Pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church in Boston, By Ira Chase. Second Edition. Boston. Lin- 
coln& Edmands. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Religious Cases of Conscience. By 8S. Pike and J. Hayward. To 
which is now added, the Spiritual Companion, or the Professing Christ- 
ian Tried at the Bar of God’s Word. Savannah. S.C. & J. Schenck. 

The Christian’s Instructer ; — a Summary Explanation and 
Defence of the Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Religion. By 
Josiah Hopkins, A. M. 

A Sermon, preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Parsons Cooke, to 
the Pastoral Care of the East Evangelical Church and Society in Ware, 
June 21, 1826. By John Woodbridge, D. D. Pastor of the Church in 
Hadley. Amherst. pp. 48. 

A Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religion. By William 
E. Channing, D. D. A New Edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 35. 

The Christian Armour ; a Sermon, delivered at the Ordination of the 
Rev, John Billings, Pastor of the Church of Christ in Addison, July 12, 
1826. By Daniel Merrill, A.M. Waterville, Me. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Map of the New England States, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, with the adjacent parts 
of New York and Lower Canada. Compiled and published by Nathan 
Hale. Boston. 
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VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 
The Adventures of Don Juan de Ulloa, in a Voyage to Calcutta, 
soon after the Discovery of India, by Vasco de Gama. Tlustrated with 


Twenty-four Engravings. New York. William B. Gilley. 12mo, 
pp. 306. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Acting American Theatre. No. VI. Containing the Honey 
Moon, a Comedy embellished with a Portrait of Mr. Wemys, in the 
character of Orlando. Philadelphia. ‘ 12mo. 

The First Catechism for Children; containing Common Things 
Necessary to be Known at an Early Age. By the Rev. David Blair. 
Boston. James Loring. 18mo. pp. 72. 

ps Grammar of Natural and Experimental Philosophy ; including 
Physics, Dynamics, Mechanics, &c. according to the latest Discoveries, 
with One Senteed Engravings on Wood. By the Rev. David Blair. 
New Edition. Hartford. O. D. Cooke & Co. 18mo. pp. 214. 

Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitutions. By James 
Johnson, M.D. A New Edition, New York. G. Long, Collins, & 
Co. 8vo. pp. ns 

The Explanatory and Pronouncing French Word Book ; or, First 
Step to the French Language. To which is annexed, the French 
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